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SPECIAL  PURPOSE  BLEND 

Triple  Cleaned — 99-9/10%  Weed  Free 

Years  of  research  in  Scotts  Laboratories  developed 
this  blend  to  produce  western  lawns  that  can  take  it 
in  dense  shade,  under  trees  and  in  dry,  hot  soils. 
Scotts  Special  purpose  blend  grass  seed  sells  at 

1 lb.,  1.15;  5 lbs.,  5.45 


<Scc&&.  Lawn  Foods 

Bring  out  the  color  and  sparkle  of  your  lawn  by 
feeding  it  with  Scotts  Lawn  Food.  Not  a stimulant 
but  wholesome,  nourishing  lawn  food.  Feed  2500 
square  feet  for  1 .95 

LAWN  FOOD  AND  WEED  CONTROL — Destroys 
weeds  and  feeds  grass  to  new  beauty.  Treat  2500 
square  feet  for  3.50 

SCOTT  SPREADERS Rubber  tired.  For  even  dis- 
tribution of  lawn  food 10.85 


IMPORTED 

PEAT  MOSS 

97%  Pure 

Sphagnum  peat  moss  that  has  been 
screened,  washed  and  dried.  A fine 
soil  conditioner  for 

bulb  beds.  BALE  3.95 
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Winter  in  the  Arboretum 


B.  O.  Mulligan 


THE  month  of  January,  1950,  and  the 
early  part  of  February  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  coldest  and  snowiest 
ever  recorded  in  Seattle.  The  mean  temper- 
ature for  the  whole  month  at  Boeing  Field  was 
27.2°  F.,  nearly  12°  lower  than  normal;  there 
were  sixteen  days  when  the  thermometer  re- 
mained below  freezing  point,  the  coldest  pe- 
riods being  between  the  13th  and  18th,  fol- 
lowing a blizzard  from  Canada,  and  the  24th 
to  February  2.  Lowest  temperatures  in  the 
Arboretum  were: 


January  14 — 4°  F. 

” 18—6° 

” 25—7° 

” 28—8° 

” 29—8° 


January  30 — 3° 

??  ^ j 40 

February  1 — 4° 
” 2 — 6° 

” 3—8° 


Snow  fell  all  day  on  the  13th,  remained 
eight  to  nine  inches  deep  for  about  a week, 
and  was  followed  by  a short  thaw  of  four 
days.  A further  four  inches  was  added  on  the 
18th,  and  six  to  eight  inches  on  the  25th  and 
26th  which  did  not  thaw  until  February  3-4. 

The  effect  of  all  this  snow  was  to  greatly 
impede  our  winter  clearance  program  for 
three  to  four  weeks.  Instead  of  removing 
unwanted  bushes  and  dying  or  surplus  trees 
along  the  Boulevard  between  the  Madison 
Street  playfield,  where  we  had  started  opera- 
tions, and  continuing  north  along  the  west 
side  beyond  Boyer  Avenue,  the  crew  had  to 
turn  to  sawing  wood,  peeling  logs  for  parking 
area  barriers,  repairing  and  overhauling  all 


the  mechanical  equipment — a very  necessary 
item  of  work  at  this  season — -painting  the  pic- 
nic tables,  and  doing  other  useful  jobs  in  and 
around  the  buildings  for  which  normally  little 
labor  or  time  is  available. 

Two  weeks  between  January  30  and  Febru- 
ary 10  were  spent  on  Foster’s  Island,  despite 
at  first  snow  and  then  mud,  in  topping  and 
burning  numerous  young  alder,  willow,  poplar 
and  other  weed  trees,  then  in  pulling  and  re- 
moving the  stumps  to  the  city  dump.  This 
was  work  we  had  not  expected  to  do  for  an- 
other year,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  much 
improve  that  as  yet  little  tended  but  attractive 
area  at  the  north  end  of  the  Arboretum,  espe- 
cially when  further  leveling  and  harrowing 
of  the  ground  can  be  done.  It  will  in  the 
future  also  provide  us  with  much  more  plant- 
ing space  for  our  collections  of  pines  and 
birches,  amongst  the  fine  native  Madrona 
trees  of  all  sizes  already  established  there. 

The  full  effects  of  the  long  periods  of  low 
temperatures  on  our  evergreen  shrubs  have 
yet  to  appear,  and  it  will  certainly  be  late 
spring  or  early  summer  before  the  full  tale 
can  be  written.  At  the  present  time  (mid- 
February)  it  is  clear  that  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  Camellia  japonica  have  suffered  in 
varying  degrees,  from  completely  brown  to 
almost  normal  green  foliage,  but  that  young 
plants  facing  east  without  shade  are  amongst 
the  worst  affected;  amongst  Rhododendrons, 
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young  plants  two  to  three  feet  high  of  the 
large-leaved  Falconeri  series,  and  of  the  more 
tender  Maddenii  series  ( jormosum,  crassum, 
Johnstoneanum,  etc.)  are  obviously  much 
damaged,  as  well  as  R.  arboreum,  of  which 
specimens  up  to  nine  feet  in  height  seem  likely 
to  lose  all  their  leaves  and  may  be  killed. 
Others,  such  as  R.  ciliatum,  R.  decorum,  R. 
Augustini  and  some  of  the  hybrids,  have  had 
flower  buds  killed;  no  doubt  more  will  be 
found  when  a careful  survey  is  made.  Other 
genera  particularly  damaged  include  Cean- 
othus  (many  apparently  dead),  Eucalyptus 
(probably  all  killed),  Cistus,  the  taller  Heath- 
ers, some  of  the  Hebe  species  and  certain 
Hollies  (Ilex  insignis  for  example).  Partially 
scorched  or  browned  plants  are  noticeable  in 
Arc.tostaphylos,  Sycopsis  sinensis,  Sarcococca 
Hookeriana  var.  digyna,  some  of  the  evergreen 
Azaleas,  Senecio  laxifolius,  Daphne  odor  a, 
Eucryphia  intermedia,  Tsuga  dumosa  and 
Cotoneaster  Dielsiana,  to  mention  a variety  of 
kinds.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a full  report  on 
the  damage  in  our  Summer  or  Fall  issue. 

During  November  two  former  nursery  areas 
were  cleared  of  all  or  nearly  all  their  previous 
occupants  and  will  be  ploughed  this  spring 
as  soon  as  conditions  allow.  One  is  on  the 
north  slope  behind  the  upper  lath-house, 
where  many  shrubs  and  trees  planted  prior 
to  the  war  still  remained;  some  of  these  are 
being  kept  to  grow  into  specimens  in  situ.  The 
other  is  the  former  Army  Garden  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Upper  Road  nearly  opposite  the 
Magnolias — the  contemplated  site  for  our  col- 
lections of  Philadelphus,  Deutzia,  Ribes  or 
allied  genera. 

In  the  valley  to  the  south  of  Woodland 
Garden,  known  as  Loderi  Valley  from  the 
Rhododendrons  planted  there  a year  ago,  the 
remainder  of  the  south  bank  was  cleared  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  and  will  in  due 
time  provide  us  with  an  additional  acre  or 
so  of  excellent  ground  for  these  and  other 
plants,  including  Azaleas  at  the  lower  western 
end.  Large  patches  of  native  Salal  ( Gaul- 


Oregon  Maples  (Acer  macro phyllum)  outside 
nursery  in  Arboretum. 

Photo  by  E.  F.  Marten 


theria  Shallon ) will  be  retained  under  the 
Hemlock,  Fir  and  Maple  trees. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  Wood- 
land Garden  itself.  New  beds  of  irregular 
size  and  shape  have  been  dug  at  each  end,  on 
enther  bank,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  small 
creek  flowing  through  it.  In  them  have  been 
planted  specimens  of  tall  shrubs  of  fine  qual- 
ity such  as  Styrax  japonica,  Cornus  Kousa 
and  Japanese  Maples,  with  lower  plantings  of 
Kalmias,  native  Azaleas,  Mahonia,  Arctosta- 
phylos  and  others.  The  sponsoring  West  Seat- 
tle Garden  Club  has  made  an  additional  dona- 
tion of  $150  for  plants,  of  which  more  will  be 
placed  here  during  the  spring. 

Two  other  smaller  areas  were  also  im- 
proved by  removal  of  wild  nut  bushes,  Cas- 
cara,  Oregon  Maple  and  other  surplus  trees. 
One  is  on  the  bank  facing  west  immediately 
north  of  the  Peony  collection  and  now  unites 
that  area  with  the  larger  planting  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons near  the  Magnolias.  The  other  is 
around  the  lookout  and  the  west  end  of  Rho- 
dodendron Glen.  On  the  east  side  of  Azalea 
Way  one  of  the  larger  old  Azalea  beds  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  mulched  with  saw- 
dust, whilst  further  beds  are  in  course  of  prep- 
aration in  the  new  Camellia  garden  south  of 
Rhododendron  Glen. 

Plantings 

The  latest  garden,  of  winter-flowering 
plants,  sponsored  by  Mercer  Island  Garden 
Club,  was  continued  during  November  with 
approximately  20  different  kinds  of  shrubs, 
including  Heathers,  Pieris,  Rhododendron 
mucronulatum,  Mahonia  Bealei  and  Viburnum 
fragrans.  Recently  the  club  has  given  us  an 
additional  $50  for  the  purchase  of  more  win- 
ter-flowering Heathers,  to  be  added  in  the 
near  future  beside  the  trail. 

Opposite  to  it,  just  north  of  Woodland  Gar- 
den, the  first  plantings  of  a group  of  a se- 
lected form  of  Rhododendron  Augustini,  prop- 
agated by  cuttings,  were  made  during  De- 
cember in  this  recently  cultivated  and  pre- 
pared ground.  About  250  additional  Azaleas 
were  also  placed  in  groups  along  the  northern 
end  of  Azalea  Way,  by  the  path  leading  to 
East  Lynn  Street,  and  at  the  west  end  of 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-six) 
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The  Montreal  Botanical  Garden 

Henry  Teuscher* 


IN  MOST  instances  throughout  history  the 
founding  of  a botanical  garden  has  been  un- 
obtrusive and  observed  by  few,  because  the 
beginnings  were  so  modest  that  not  many 
people  took  notice  of  it.  Quite  a few  of  the 
leading  botanical  gardens  of  the  world  were 
at  first  started  on  a small  site  of  a few  acres 
and  did  not  get  an  opportunity  for  proper 
development  until  much — sometimes  a cen- 
tury or  more — later,  when  they  transferred 
to  a new  locality. 

The  Montreal  Botanical  Garden  has  un- 
doubtedly been  exceptionally  fortunate, 
though,  like  others,  it  has  had  its  birth  pangs. 
There  was  one  false  start  in  1932,  immediately 
after  its  present  and  permanent  site  of  240 
acres — approximately  one-third  of  the  former 
Maisonneuve  Park — were  officially  set  aside 
for  its  use.  At  that  time  two  greenhouses  and 
a small  pavilion  with  a heating  plant,  located 
between  the  two  units,  were  built.  Then  a 
change  in  city  government  upset  all  further 
plans  and,  since  no  budget  was  made  avail- 
able, the  whole  scheme  stagnated  for  four 
years. 

On  May  1,  1936,  the  City  of  Montreal  for 
the  first  time  provided  a tentative  budget  of 
$20,000  for  the  botanical  garden,  and  this 
date  actually  must  be  considered  as  its  true 
start.  As  yet  no  money  was  allocated  for  the 
construction  of  the  garden,  but  the  available 
funds  permitted  the  employment  of  a small 
staff  which  put  the  previously  erected  green- 
houses into  operation,  prepared  a nursery  and 
otherwise  concentrated  during  the  succeeding 
months  on  preparing  detailed  maps  for  the 
projected  layout  of  the  whole  garden.  The 
latter  foresight  paid  handsome  dividends  for 
another,  quite  unforeseen  stroke  of  luck  was 
in  store  for  us. 

In  October,  1936,  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  decided  on  financing  ex- 
tensive public  works  for  the  relief  of  unem- 

*Mr. Henry  Teuscher,  the  very  competent,  Euro- 
pean-trained Curator  of  this  great  modern  botani- 
cal garden,  paints  a clear  picture  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  at  Montreal. 


ployment  and,  while  scouting  about  for  worth- 
while construction  to  undertake,  was  very  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  just  finished  maps 
for  our  botanical  garden  project.  One  thou- 
sand men  as  well  as  the  required  materials 
were  immediately  placed  at  our  disposal  and 
within  a few  months  our  labor  force  was  in- 
creased to  2,000.  A very  hectic  time  now  en- 
sued and  continued  without  letup  until  the 
fall  of  1939  when  Canada  entered  World 
War  II. 

During  these  three  years  of  intensive  con- 
struction work  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  botanical  garden  layout  was  completed 
at  a cost  of  close  to  six  million  dollars.  For- 
tunately, this  period  of  free  spending  of  gov- 
ernment funds  sufficed  to  provide  us  with  all 
of  the  most  expensive  items  of  our  program. 
These  included  a large,  modern  administra- 
tion building  (see  photo,  Page  5)  containing 
a lecture  hall,  lecture  rooms,  library,  her- 
barium, laboratories  and  offices  with  all  equip- 
ment; a complex  of  18  greenhouses  as  well  as 
5 separate  cold  greenhouses;  a central  power 
house  and  garage  to  which  workshops  for  car- 
penter, painter  and  mechanic  are  attached; 
roads  and  paths  as  well  as  sewer  and  water 
lines  throughout  the  grounds;  an  ornamental 
fence  around  an  important  part  of  the  garden; 
two  large  artificial  lakes;  a series  of  artificial 
hills  for  an  alpinum;  a water  and  bog  garden, 
consisting  of  109  individual  basins  of  varying 
size  in  which  the  water  table  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  desirable  height;  a number  of  special- 
ized feature  gardens,  such  as  the  terraced 
garden  of  annuals  in  front  of  the  administra- 
tion building;  the  hedge  enclosed  garden  for 
the  display  of  ornamental  perennials;  the  eco- 
nomic garden,  containing  525  varieties  of 
plants  useful  to  man;  the  fruit  garden;  the 
terraced  fruticetum;  the  children’s  garden, 
where  every  year  some  200  school  children 
raise  vegetables  and  flowers  on  individual 
plots,  etc. 

Display  garden  of  ornamental  perennials.  The 
administration  building  in  the  background. 

Photo:  Montreal  Botanical  Gardens 
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The  only  costly  item  which  to  our  great 
disappointment  remained  still  unfinished  when 
war  broke  out  was  our  complex  of  large  con- 
servatories which  is  to  cover  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 45,000  square  feet.  Only  the 
foundations  were  completed  at  a cost  of  over 
$500,000,  though  this  includes  the  heating 
system  which,  fortunately,  was  installed  be- 
fore work  was  suspended.  The  glass  domes, 
which,  according  to  our  estimate,  will  require 
an  additional  expenditure  of  some  $350,000, 
are  still  lacking. 

Everything  else  which  still  remains  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  complete  this  garden  as  it 
was  planned  originally,  can  probably  be  ac- 
complished within  ten  years  with  an  annual 
construction  budget  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Actually,  we  have  already  embarked 
on  such  an  annual  construction  program  and 
several  new  features  will  be  completed  this 
year. 

The  most  important  of  these  latter  is  our 
medicinal  garden  which  we  believe  to  be 
rather  unique.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections. 
The  first  of  these  contains  the  plants  of  the 
pharmacopoeia,  as  far  as  we  can  accommodate 
them  outdoors.  The  second  displays  the  most 
interesting  and  worthwhile  of  the  home-rem- 
edy plants.  The  third,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a hav/thorn  hedge  and  which  must  be  en- 
tered through  a gate  bearing  a warning  sign, 
contains  poisonous  plants  and  includes  hay- 
fever  plants.  The  fourth,  which  forms  the 
background  of  the  whole  garden,  has  been  laid 
out  in  a naturalistic  manner  and  represents  a 
woodland  glade.  It  includes  a spring,  a pool 
and  a small  creek  and  contains  the  native 
plants  which  the  North  American  Indians  em- 
ployed medicinally  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man.  The  fifth  section  represents  a 
medieval  cloister  garden.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a low  stone  wall,  crowned  by  a picket  fence.  * 
Entrance  is  through  a rustic  stone  arch  and  its 
center  is  occupied  by  an  old-fashioned,  roofed- 
over  well,  the  bucket  of  which  contains  a 
modern  drinking  fountain.  This  section  con- 
tains the  medicinal  plants  which  were  used  in 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  before  Amer- 
ica was  discovered. 

Two  other  features  which  we  are  construct- 


ing are:  (1)  a formal  rock  garden,  with  ter- 
raced beds,  supported  by  two-foot  high  dry 
walls,  which  is  to  provide  a showy  display  of 
ornamental  rock  garden  plants  arranged  for 
effect.  In  contrast  to  our  alpinum — which  is 
located  elsewhere  and  which  will  be  planted 
only  with  species  and  natural  varieties  ar- 
ranged geographically — this  rock  garden  will 
contain,  besides  certain  showy  and  easily  ac- 
commodated species,  in  particular  the  horti- 
cultural varieties  and  hybrids  which  would  be 
out  of  place  in  the  alpinum.  (2)  A garden  of 
fruit  trees  on  dwarfing  stock,  including  low 
bushes  as  well  as  various  types  of  cordons. 
Fanshaped  peaches,  apricots,  quince  and 
cherry  will  be  trained  against  a brick  wall 
where  they  can  be  readily  protected  during 
winter.  The  object  is  to  demonstrate  that  this 
type  of  fruit  culture  which  is  very  little  prac- 
ticed in  eastern  Canada,  offers  extremely  in- 
teresting possibilities  for  the  amateur  gar- 
dener. 

This  year  we  expect  to  commence  the  con- 
struction of  a garden  which  is  to  contain  the 
plants  which  the  American  Indians  used  for 
food,  fiber,  dyes,  etc.  This  garden  will  be  lo- 
cated opposite  our  economic  garden  and  will 
serve  as  a complement  to  it.  We  also  hope  to 
complete  the  construction  of  our  fruticetum 
and  continue  preparation  and  planting  of  our 
arboretum. 

Other  features  still  in  preparation  which 
will  be  completed  in  due  time  are  the  taxo- 
nomic garden,  the  alpinum,  a series  of  ecolog- 
ical groups  of  the  flora  of  eastern  Canada,  a 
genetics  garden,  which  is  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  heredity  in  plants,  and  a morpholog- 
ical-physiological garden. 

Naturally,  our  annual  budget  has  now  in- 
creased to  ten  times  what  it  was  in  1936  and 
the  city,  citizens  as  well  as  city  administra- 
tion, which  at  first  was  hardly  lukewarm  to- 
wards this  fledgling  institution,  is  now  gen- 
uinely proud  of  its  botanical  garden.  The  gar- 
den is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  City  of 
Montreal. 

We  co-operate  clos°ly  with  the  City  Park 
Department  and  our  advice  is  ever  more  fre- 
quently called  upon  in  all  civic  undertakings; 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-eight) 
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I Dreamed  a Garden 

Elsie  M.  Frye* 


As  we  have  junketed  over  the  “Oregon 
Territory”  and  the  great  Southwest,  first 
on  foot,  later  in  the  Model-T,  and  finally  in  a 
larger  car,  and  have  noted  the  barren,  lonely 
homeplaces,  utterly  devoid  of  any  beauty  or 
graciousness,  I have  felt  an  almost  mission- 
ary urge  to  tarry  and  beg,  “Let  me  help 
you!”.  In  the  northwest  it  has  been  less  dis- 
tressing than  in  the  southwest  for  here  the 
forest  crowds  around  the  clearings  and  the 
settlers  had  brought  with  them  various 
“starts” — daffodils,  a pale  iris,  bleeding  heart, 
a single  rose,  and  a bit  of  Sedum  acre — but 
there  the  small  burned  houses  stand  alone, 
beaten  by  an  unmerciful  sun  to  an  acid 
brown  and  black,  the  yards  baked  and  sterile. 
I know  little  of  the  plants  in  this  region  but 
I could  find  something  to  make  my  garden — 
poplars,  pines,  quaking  asp,  choke  cherries, 
tamarisk  and  sagebrush,  to  mention  enough 
for  a skeleton  planting. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the  conven- 
iences and  pleasures  of  a long  purse,  but  it  is 
not  a necessity  to  make  something  very  beau- 
tiful— brawn,  will  and  time  suffice.  Since  I 
am  embarking  on  a wholly  imaginary  busi- 
ness, I will  not  be  bound  in  any  way.  I mean 
to  make  a wonderful  and  wholly  satisfying 
garden  of  only  native  plants.  To  begin:  I 
shall  choose  five  acres  of  uneven  land  (maybe 
ten  would  be  better)  with  a rise  on  which  a 
rambling  house  of  logs  shall  stand  and  then 
dropping  away  to  a small  gully  or  ravine  it 
spreads  out  in  a more  even  meadow-like  plain. 
It  is  to  face  the  setting  sun  and  I want  at 
least  glimpses  of  salt  water  and  the  far  Olym- 
pics. I have  seen  many  pieces  of  ground  very 
like  this  or  approaching  it.  Where  the  ground 
slopes  away  from  the  house  might  be  a proper 
place  for  an  outcrop  of  rocks  for  the  rock 
garden  or  that  might  be  worked  into  the  edge 
of  the  gully.  In  any  case  it  should  end  and 

•Mrs.  Else  M.  Frye’s  return  to  the  columns  of 
the  Bulletin  after  too  long  an  absence  is  indeed 
welcome.  We  are  glad  that  her  resignation  from 
the  Bulletin  Editorial  Board,  after  serving  for 
many  years,  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be  with- 
out her  popular  articles  on  gardening  and  horti- 
cultural matters. 


fan  out  into  a scree.  It  is  a little  difficult  to 
plan  this  on  paper — it  is  more  relaxing  and 
therefore  more  conducive  to  beauty  and  charm 
to  work  with  the  situation  itself. 

. The  trees:  To  avoid  the  appearance  of 
specimen  planting  they  must  be  set  in  in 
groups  and  drifts,- — maybe  a sizeable  group 
with  small  groups  or  several  single  plants 
appearing  among  other  kinds.  And  first  the 
conifers:  Pinus  contorta  and  Pinus  ponder  - 
osa;  the  yew,  Taxus  brevijolia ; the  true  fir, 
Abies  grandis;  incense  cedar,  Libocedrus  de- 
cur  r e n s ; Lawson  cypress,  Chamaecyparis 
Lawsoniana ; the  hemlock,  Tsuga  heterophylla, 
and  Douglas  fir,  Pseudotsuga  taxijolia.  My 
own  preference  would  be  for  the  pines  to 
predominate.  So  much  for  the  evergreen  con- 
ifers, but  I also  want  the  deciduous  tama- 
rack, Larix  occidcntalis,  to  point  up  spring 
with  its  beautiful  pale  needles  and  rose- 
purple  cones,  and  the  autumn  with  its  mel- 
low gold  color  before  the  needles  drop.  If 
I could  have  a group  of  madrona,  Arbutus 
Menziesii,  it  would  make  me  exceedingly 
happy, — it  seems  to  produce  a warm  and 
fragrant  ground.  Among  and  against  this 
background  comes  the  smaller  trees — the  late 
alder,  Alnus  sinuata ; the  hazel,  Corylus  cali- 
jornica — both  of  these  for  the  colorful  catkins 
in  early  spring;  the  chinquapin,  Castanopsis 
chrysophylla ; the  white  oak,  Quercus  Garry- 
ana.  This  will  grow  very  slowly,  so  while 
I am  waiting  I shall  have  other  plants  around 
it  that  can  be  removed  on  demand,  for  there 
is  no  tree  that  has  so  much  of  an  ancestral 
quality  as  this  — it  is  so  embracing  and 
staunch.  The  service  berry,  Amelanchier,  is 
a small  tree  that  is  lovely  in  spring  when  its 
pale  leaves  are  snowed  under  by  the  white 
bloom,  and  later  the  purple-blue,  small  apple- 
like fruits  offer  sustenance  to  migrating  birds. 
And  of  course  the  flowering  dogwood,  Cornus 
Nuttallii.  It  is  a spectacle  in  its  wide-bracted 
bloom;  I love  it  just  as  much  when  the  leaves 
take  on  those  rich  and  oriental  colors.  This 
is  not  a long-lived  tree;  one  should  not  for- 
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get  it  is  but  a guest  and  for  that  reason 
young  plants  should  always  be  coming  on.  On 
dry  ground  there  should  be  blue-berried 
elder,  Sambucus  glauca.  Its  fruit  is  beautiful 
and  very  palatable  to  the  large  wild  pigeons 
that  make  such  a pleasant  commotion  in  fall. 
For  another  fruit-offering  to  the  birds  there 
should  be  cascara,  Rhamnus  Purshiana.  The 
beautiful  vine  maple,  Acer  circinatum,  and  its 
relative,  Acer  glabrum,  should  cast  a light 
shade  and  give  me  lovely  color  in  fall.  In 
the  lower,  wetter  ground  the  red-berried 
elder,  Sambucus  callicarpa,  would  find  a 
home.  Garry  a elliptic  a I should  have  for  the 
handsome  long  catkins  that  appear  even  be- 
fore winter  is  gone.  I love  quaking  asp, 
Populus  tremuloides,- — the  pale  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  the  constant  soothing  music  of 
their  trembling.  But  unless  I had  many  years 
before  me  it  would  have  to  be  banned — it 
is  a bad  traveler  and  young  shoots  come  up 
in  phalanxes  on  stout  roots  that  are  hard  to 
discourage. 

Now  we  have  the  skeleton  planting  of  the 
wood;  paths  should  be  mapped, — not  less 
than  three  feet  wide  so  one  could  walk  in 
comfort  nor  more  than  five, — we  must  not 
see  it  all  at  once;  we  wish  to  have  the  joy 
and  surprise  of  one  special  picture  or  vista 
after  another. 

Next  we  shall  put  in  the  shrubby  under- 
growth. That  will  require  thought.  Beside 
serving  as  tall  groundcover  among  the  trees 
they  should  also  billow  out  to  meet  the  paths. 
Extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  shade- 
loving  plants  where  they  are  happy  and  the 
sun-loving  ones  on  the  edges  where  they  can 
reach  out  to  light  and  warmth.  Foliage  shapes 
and  texture  must  constantly  be  considered 
so  there  is  a nice  transition  among  them: 
Shining  Oregon  grape,  Mahonia  (Berberis) 
Aqui folium ; mock  orange,  Philadelphus  Gor- 
donianus ; red-flowering  currant,  Ribes  san- 
guineum, — an  interesting  sequence  of  tints 
may  be  secured  from  dark  red  to  almost 
white.  Ninebark,  Physocarpus  capitatus; 
Spiraea  densiflora,  and  hard-hack,  Spiraea 
Douglasii;  five  finger,  Potentilla  fruticosa; 
Rosa  nutkana  and  Rosa  gymocarpa;  the 
mountain  ashes,  Sorbus  sitchensis  and  Sorbus 


occidental^ ; the  smooth  sumac,  Rhus  glabra, 
and  the  skunkbush,  Rhus  trilobata;  Oregon 
box,  Pachistima  myrsinites;  California  lilac, 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus ; soapolallie,  Shep- 
herdia  canadensis,  and  buffalo-berry,  Shep- 
herdia  argentea;  Rhododendron  occidentale 
and  Rhododendron  albiflorum; — this  I have 
never  been  successful  with  but  perhaps  on 
so  large  a piece  of  ground  it  could  be  suited: 
fool’s  huckleberry,  Menziesia  ferruginea — in 
full  and  abundant  bloom  it  is  a lovely  thing. 
I should  use  truck-loads  of  salal,  Gaultheria 
Shallon,  and  of  my  favorite  shrub  of  all 
shrubs,  the  evergreen  huckleberry,  Vaccinium 
ova  turn.  Red  huckleberry,  Vaccinium  parvi- 
folium,  should  be  planted  plentifully,  and 
high-bush  cranberry,  Viburnum  O p ulu  s, 
though  a native  of  Europe  has  escaped  into 
our  native  woodland,  so  why  not;  it  has 
beautiful  translucent  berries,  food  for  birds, 
and  gorgeous  autumn  foliage. 

Now  for  great  sweeps  of  groundcovers  and 
the  coarser  ones  which  are  the  ferns  first: 
Our  handsome  sword  fern  Polystichum  muni- 
tum,  and  the  even  more  beautiful  Vancouver 
fern,  Polystichum  Andersoni;  the  triangular 
woodfern,  Dryopteris  spinulosa  var.  dilatata; 
the  spectacular  giant  chain-fern,  Wood- 
wardia  radicans;  the  maidenhair,  Adiantum 
pedatum,  and  rarer  ferns  as  they  come  to 
hand.  I should  even  have  some  brake  fern, 
Pteridium  aquilinum,  but  should  keep  an  eye 
on  it  lest  it  get  really  bold.  The  more  pros- 
trate covers  are  the  wild  ginger,  Asarum 
caudatum  and  Asarum  Hartwegi;  gold-thread, 
Coptis  laciniata,  and  my  favorite  Coptis  as- 
plenifolia;  the  barrenworts,  V ancouveria  hex- 
andra  and  V ancouveria  chrysantha;  Oregon 
grape,  Mahonia  ( Berberis ) nervosa,  and  the 
smaller  Mahonia  (Berberis)  repens  for  beau- 
tiful fragrant  flowers,  blue  fruits  and  lovely 
bronzed  foliage  colors.  Fringe-cup,  Tellima 
grandi flora,  and  the  coolworts,  Tiarella  tri- 
joliata  and  Tiarella  laciniata;  the  pink- 
flowered  Oxalis  oregana,  and  the  yellow- 
flowered  Viola  glabella  and  Viola  semper- 
virens;  partridgefoot,  Luetkea  pectinata; 
Rubus  pedatus,  and  twin-flower,  Linnaea 
americana,  should  ramble  where  they  would. 
One  thing  I should  do  my  best  to  please  is 
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the  lovely  little  bunchberry,  Cornus  canaden- 
sis— in  its  native  haunts  it  grows  in  shade 
and  sun.  Bear-berry,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi 
should  be  planted  so  the  ends  of  branches 
extended  into  paths — it  would  be  nice  to  step 
off  the  path  and  walk  over  now  and  again 
as  one  does  where  it  grows  wild.  The  dainty 
little  tway-blade,  Lister  a cor  data;  Polemon- 
ium  carneum;  the  blue  flax,  Linum  Lewisii; 
the  great  blue  hound’s  tongue,  Cynoglossum 
grande;  Phlox  adsurgens  and  Silene  Hookeri. 
The  orange-  honeysuckle,  Lonicera  ciliosa, 
would  find  its  own  support. 

Some  bulbs  belong  among  the  undergrowth 
and  to  have  any  effect  at  all  most  of  them 
should  be  planted  in  masses:  Bear-grass, 
Xerophyllum  tenax;  that  gypsy  of  lilies,  Lii- 
ium  Bolanderi,  as  well  as  the  tigers,  Lilium 
parviflorum  and  Lilium  pardalinum ; the  rice- 
root,  a quiet  beauty,  Fritillaria  lanceolata, 
and  the  large  and  solemn,  Fritillaria  camt- 
schatcensis ; many  dogtooth  violets,  Ery- 
thronium  Hendersoni,  Erythronium  gigan- 
teum,  and  Erythronium,  grandijlorum  as  a 
beginning;  Camassia  Leichtlinii,  both  white 
and  blue;  that  shy  little  woodlander,  Scoli- 
opus  Bigelovii,  its  colors  as  intriguing  as 
those  of  the  green  orchids;  there  should  be 
great  drifts  of  Trillium  ovatum  and  the  star- 
grasses,  the  yellow  Hydastylus  brachypus 
and  blue-purple  Sisyrinchium  bellum  and  the 
purple  S.  ( Olsynium ) grandijlorum,. 

This  brings  me  to  stumps  and  logs:  If 
there  were  any  well-rotted  or  even  partly 
rotted  ones  they  should  be  left  intact.  If 
not,  possibly  some  could  be  brought  in  and 
“planted.”  I need  graying  stumps  specially 
for  background  for  lady’s  slippers,  the  white 
Cypripedium  montanum  and  the  yellow  Cyp- 
ripedium  parviflorum.  This  decaying  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  would  be  proper  for  the 
saprophytes  such  as  Indian  pipe,  Monotropa 
unijlora;  pinedrops,  Pterospora  andromedea, 
the  coral-roots,  Corallorhiza  species.  I should 
never  attempt  to  bring  them  in  but  I should 
not  cease  to  hope  that  by  some  happy  chance 
the  seeds  would  find  their  way  into  this 
wood  and  germinate.  The  wintergreen  family 
also  is  difficult  to  transplant — all  pipsissewas, 
Chimaphila,  single-beauty,  Moneses  unijlora, 


and  wintergreen,  Pyrola.  Occasionally  they 

are  found  forming  a pelt  over  a boulder  or 

a thick  carpet  on  a rotted  log  and  then  can 

♦ 

be  peeled  or  broken  off,  largely  intact  and 
with  the  possibility  that  they  may  take  hold. 

Three  species  of  iris  in  the  woodland  would 
be  enough  variety  for  me — the  creamy  Iris 
chrysophylla,  a selected  blue  Iris  Douglasiana 
and  my  favorite  of  all  iris,  Iris  innominata, 
golden-yellow. 

The  gully  or  ravine  could  be  made  to  fan 
out  into  a bog  and  the  live  Sphagnum  moss 
brought  in  for  its  cover.  Here  should  be 
planted  copper-bush,  Cladothamnus  pyrolae- 
florus,  Labrador  tea,  Ledum  groenlandicum 
and  L.  columbianum ; our  American  heaths, 
Phyllodoce  empetriformis,  P.  glanduliflora, 
Cassiope  Mertensiana.  Swamp  laurel,  Kalmia 
polijolia ; Andromeda  Poli folia,  and  .the  creep- 
ing salals,  Gaultheria  ovatijolia  and  G.  humi- 
jusa  would  grow  here  together  with  the  small 
cranberry,  Vaccinium  Oxycoccus,  and  the 
huckleberries,  V.  Vitis-idaea  and  its  variety 
minus  and  the  blue  berried  V.  uliginosum. 
The  cotton-grass,  Eriophorum  Chamissonis 
should  run  through  it;  the  pink  dogtooth 
violet,  Erythronium  revolutum ; mountain 
sorrel,  Oxyria  digyna;  false  bug-bane,  Traut-  ‘ 
vetteria  grandis,  sundew,  Drosera  rotundi- 
jolia;  grass  of  Parnassus,  Parnassia  fimbri- 
ata;  goats-beard,  Aruncus  americana ; crow- 
berry,  both  staminate  and  pistillate  forms, 
Empetrum  nigrum;  foam-flower,  Limnanthes 
Douglasii;  the  gorgeous  fireweed,  Epilobium 
angustifolium,  and  the  blue  Gentiana  oregana. 

To  one  side  of  the  bog  we  should  have 
swamp  and  there  the  spectacular  devil’s  club, 
Oplohanax  horridum  (Fatsia  horrida),  would 
find  a home;  California  spikenard,  Aralia 
calif ornica ; skunk  cabbage,  Lysichitum  amer- 
icanum;  false  asphodel,  Tojieldia  occiden- 
talis;  false  hellebore,  Veratrum  calif ornicum ; 
false  Solomon’s  seal,  Vagnera  amplexicaulis, 
and  the  great  shield-leaved  Peltiphyllum 
pcltatum  likewise. 

Any  English  gardener,  and  they  are  among 
the  best  in  the  world,  would  be  overjoyed 
to  get  his  hands  on  what  is  available  for 
the  rock  outcrop  garden:  A vast  array  of 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty -two) 
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Early  Plant  Explorers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Charles  W.  Smith* 


THE  Pacific  Northwest  has  had  an  excit- 
ing history  brimmed  with  adventure  and 
progress.  In  the  early  years  this  area  was 
known  as  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America 
but  later  on  it  was  frequently  termed  the 
Oregon  Country.  Then,  as  now,  it  extended 
from  the  northern  border  of  California  to 
Alaska  and  from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains 
*the  province  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  the 
western  portion  of  Montana. 

This  region  possesses  geographical  coher- 
ence and  has  achieved  much  by  way  of  cul- 
tural and  economic  unity.  The  large  number 
of  regional  organizations  composed  of  mem- 
bers representing  the  entire  area  may  be 
cited  in  evidence  of  this  fact.  Equally  con- 
vincing is  the  growing  number  of  publica- 
tions known  to  the  book  trade  as  Pacific 
Northwest  Americana.  While  a majority  of 
these  titles  relate  to  such  subjects  as  travel, 
the  fur  trade,  the  mining  industry,  cattle 
raising,  and  the  development  of  farms,  towns 
and  cities,  a number  of  important  imprints 
have  been  devoted  to  Northwest  science. 

A lively  interest  in  horticulture  has  been 
stimulated  by  garden  clubs  and  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Arboretum  in  Seattle. 
This  interest  has  recently  taken  a turn  to- 
ward historic  background.  In  response,  the 
editors  of  the  Arboretum  Bulletin  have 
planned  a number  of  articles  to  recount  the 
activities  and  exploits  of  the  early  plant  ex- 
plorers and  collectors. 

This  introduction  is  written  to  forecast  the 
coming  series.  The  writer  is  not  a botanist 
and  cannot  undertake  to  discuss  technical 
matters  relating  to  our  native  flora.  He  has 
been  invited,  however,  to  announce  the  pro- 
jected papers  and  to  indicate  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  series  may  prove  helpful 

♦Professor  Charles  W.  Smith,  Librarian  Emeri- 
tus of  the  University  of  Washington,  was  unani- 
mously selected  by  the  Editorial  Board  to  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  a new  series  of  articles  be- 
ginning in  the  forthcoming  Summer  issue. 


to  readers.  The  following  preliminary  sched- 
ule names  the  men  who  have  been  selected 
for  biographical  sketches: 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Archibald  Menzies,  1790-1795 

3.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-1806 

4.  David  Douglas,  1824-1827,  1830-1833. 

5.  John  Scouler,  1825 

6.  Dr.  William  F.  Tolmie,  1832-1837 

7.  Thomas  Nuttall,  1834-1836 

8.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841 

Charles  Pickering 

William  B.  Brackenridge 

9.  Meredith  Gairdner  (before  1840) 

Charles  Geyer,  1843-1844 

10.  John  Jeffery,  1851-1852 

11.  Pacific  Coast  Railway  Survey,  1853-1855 

J.  G.  Cooper 

George  Suckley 

George  Gibbs 

12.  International  Boundary  Survey 

David  Lyall,  1858-1860 
Papers  are  to  be  written  about  the  men 
who  first  discovered  and  described  our  in- 
digenous plants.  To  this  end,  garden  author- 
ities and  others  competent  in  research  have 
been  asked  to  participate  in  the  plan.  A 
goodly  number  have  already  accepted  the 
invitations  extended.  Judging  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  those  who  are  working  on  the  project, 
the  success  of  this  new  venture  can  be 
safely  predicted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  explorations  have 
been  arranged  chronologically  and  that  they 
cover  the  years  1790  to  1860.  By  the  middle 
of  the  past  century,  most  of  the  native  plants 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  had  been  discovered 
and  introduced  to  the  world.  Since  that  time, 
scholars  have  done  outstanding  work  in  this 
area  and  substantial  publications  have  re- 
sulted. Consideration  of  the  work  of  these 
men,  however,  must  be  deferred  until  the 
present  series  has  been  completed.  As  to  the 
early  explorations,  one  wonders  why  they 
were  undertaken  and  how  they  were  financed. 
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These  and  many  other  questions  will  be  an- 
swered in  the  papers  to  come. 

Early  botanical  exploration  grew  out  of 
a world  movement  to  the  Northwest  Coast 
beginning  with  Captain  Cook’s  third  voyage 
around  the  world,  1776-1780.  Earth  hunger, 
a thirst  for  geographic  knowledge,  and  the 
love  of  adventure  were  motives  which  com- 
bined during  the  next  few  decades  to  bring 
to  the  Northwest  the  ships  of  Spain,  England, 
Russia,  France,  and  of  our  own  country. 
Shortly  thereafter,  overland  expeditions  be- 
gan to  cross  the  American  continent  for  the 
same  reasons.  Many  of  the  expeditions  were 
officially  supported  by  the  several  govern- 
ments while  others  were  privately  financed. 
The  plant  explorers  were  not  all  botanists, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  the  men  were  selected  because 
of  their  resourcefulness  as  sturdy  travelers. 
Botanical  observation  was  deemed  important 
because  of  the  usefulness  of  plants. 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  science 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  art 

3.  With  reference  to  food 

4.  With  reference  to  shelter 

5.  With  reference  to  medicine 

The  urge  for  scientific  discovery  was  par- 
ticularly strong  during  this  era.  The  classifi- 
cation of  plants  as  well  as  the  finding  of  new 
species  was  highly  regarded  and  frequent 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  systematic 
botanists  such  as  Asa  Gray,  John  Torrey,  Sir 
Joseph  and  Wm.  J.  Hooker.  Although  they 
never  set  foot  in  the  region,  their  work  has 
been  of  enduring  value  to  the  scientists  of 
the  Northwest.  They  were  the  men  who 
identified  the  specimens  brought  to  them  and 
gave  to  them  their  proper  names  and  pedi- 
grees in  the  great  family  of  plants.  They  as- 
sisted in  introducing  the  plants  themselves 
as  well  as  their  names  to  the  gardeners  and 
horticulturists  of  other  countries. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  proved  to  be  a 
fruitful  field  for  plant  explorations.  As  we 
know  today,  its  varied  soil  and  climate  sup- 
port a highly  diversified  flora.  In  addition  to 
numerous  species  already  well  known,  the  ex- 
plorers found  with  delight  many  new  plants 
indigenous  to  this  region.  The  physical  back- 


ground added,  however,  to  the  difficulties 
and  hazards  of  their  search.  There  were 
mountains  to  cross  and  deep,  swift-flowing 
rivers  to  ford.  The  forest  jungles  were  al- 
most impenetrable  before  the  advent  of  roads 
and  trails.  There  were  hostile  Indian  tribes 
and  wild  animals  to  encounter.  There  were 
also  extremes  of  temperature  to  endure.  Cer- 
tainly, here  was  a stage  set  for  thrilling  ad- 
venture. 

The  outcome  of  these  adventures  furnishes 
the  background  for  the  Bulletin  series  now 
underway.  The  records  were  not  completely 
kept  and  some  of  the  original  accounts  are 
not  now  available.  Much  of  the  source  ma- 
terial has  been  reprinted  in  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Quarterly  and  the  Washington  His- 
torical Quarterly  (now  Pacific  Northwest 
Quarterly).  Fortunately  the  reference  re- 
sources of  the  libraries  of  Puget  Sound  will 
be  at  the  service  of  our  authors.  Extensive 
reading  and  research  will  be  required  to 
bring  together  the  historical  material  which 
the  editors  hope  to  present.  Much  of  the 
material  would  not  otherwise  be  available 
to  the  readers  of  The  Arboretum  Bulletin. 

i i i 

Rhododendron  Show  1951 

Because  of  the  severe  weather  this  past 
winter  and  the  consequent  unusual  damage  to 
Rhododendron  plants,  the  Arboretum  Foun- 
dation has  canceled  the  plans  for  the  May 
Rhododendron  Show  in  the  Edmundson  Pa- 
vilion this  year. 

All  of  the  chairmen  heading  the  various 
committees  have  agreed  to  carry  on  and  work 
for  a large  successful  show  in  1951.  The  dates 
have  been  set  for  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, May  11,  12  and  13,  1951. 

The  decision  to  postpone  this  year’s  show 
was  influenced  chiefly  by  reports  from  those 
who  would  take  part,  that  the  bud  damage  to 
plants  would  greatly  curtail  exhibits  of  choice 
blooms,  and  therefore  reduce  the  size  of  the 
show.  Rather  than  have  a show  “less  than  the 
best,”  or  any  exhibit  of  our  magnificent  state 
flower  which  could  not  compare  with  those  of 
former  years,  the  committee  felt  justified  in 
canceling  the  1950  Show. 
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W oody  Plants  of  Special  Interest  at  More  Than  One  Season 

Donald  Wyman* 


With  the  ever-increasing  number  of  small 
gardens  which  are  being  made,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  to  think  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  and  vines  which  will  be  of 
ornamental  interest  for  more  than  one  season 
of  the  year  On  the  larger  estates  of  several 
decades  gone  by,  it  was  the  plants  on  the  axis 
or  accent  plants  only  which  were  given  care- 
ful consideration.  Most  of  the  other  plants 
were  thought  of  merely  as  “fillers.”  Now, 
with  the  majority  of  the  plants  in  a garden 
prominently  on  view  at  a few  quick  glances, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  better  shrubs 
and  trees  be  considered,  so  that  the  garden 
will  have  special  interest  every  season  of  the 
year. 

Annuals  and  perennials  can  be  planted — 
or  even  changed  — to  give  colorful  effects 
throughout  the  growing  season.  However,  once 
the  woody  plants  are  growing  in  a certain 
location,  they  are  usually  there  to  stay.  Their 
flowers,  foliage,  fruits,  autumn  color  and  gen- 
eral habit  should  all  combine  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  final  picture  which  they  help  to 
create. 

Many  of  the  evergreens  should  be  in  any 
such  group.  Also  included  should  be  the  trees 
(and  shrubs)  with  interesting  bark  character- 
istics for  they  are  of  interest  in  the  winter 
time.  Space  is  not  available  to  include  all 
such  plants  in  this  list,  but  readers  should 
keep  in  mind  that  they  very  definitely  belong 
here. 

It  is  with  these  important  points  in  mind 
that  the  following  plants  are  mentioned.  Not 
all  of  them  may  be  hardy  in  any  one  location, 
certainly  not  all  of  the  possible  selections  are 
here.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a sufficient  num- 
ber so  that  if  one  goes  through  the  list  care- 
fully, he  will  get  the  general  idea  of  what  to 
look  for  in  a plant  that  is  to  be  used  in  a 
conspicuous  place  about  the  home  grounds, 

♦Dr.  Donald  Wyman,  well-known  horticulturist 
of  Arnold  Arboretum,  needs  no  further  introduc- 
tion to  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin.  We  are  most 
happy  to  present  another  of  his  interesting 
articles. 


regardless  of  whether  the  garden  is  large  or 
small. 


Shrubs 


Abelia  grandifiora 

Glossy  Abelia 

Acer  palmatum  varieties 

Japanese  Maple 

Akebia  quinata 

Fiveleaf  Akebia 

Amelanchier  grandifiora 

Apple  Service  Berry 

Ardisia  crispa 

Coral  Ardisia 

Aucuba  japonica 

Japanese  Aucuba 

Berberis  species 

Barberry 

Camellia  japonica  varieties 

Common  Camellia 

Carissa  grandifiora 

Natal  Plum  Carissa 

Celastrus  species 

Bittersweet 

Chionanthus  virginicus 

White  Fringe  tree 

Choisya  ternata 

Ternate  Mexican  Orange 

Clematis  paniculata 

Sweet  Autumn  Clematis 

— texensis 

Scarlet  Clematis 

— vitalba 

Travelers  Joy 

Cornus  alba  sibirica 

Siberian  Dogwood 

— mas 

Cornelian  Cherry  Dogwood 

Cotinus  coggygria  purpureus 

Purple  Smoketree 

Cotoneaster  dammeri 

Bearberry  Cotoneaster 

— horizontalis 

Rock  Cotoneaster 

— microphylla 

Rockspray  Cotoneaster 

— salicifolia  floccosa 

Hardy  Willowleaf  Cotoneaster 

Cytisus  praecox 

Warminster  Broom 

— scoparius 

Scotch  Broom 

Daphne  species 

Daphne 

Enkianthus  species 

Enkianthus 

Euonymus  alata  compacta 

Dwarf  Winged  Euonymus 

— fortunei  vegeta 

Bigleaf  Wintercreeper 

Euonymus 

— japonica 

Evergreen  Euonymus 

Fothergilla  species 

Fothergi  ila 

Gaultheria  species 

Wintergreen 

Hamamelis  species 

Witch-hazel 

Hydrangea  petiolaris 

Climbing  Hydrangea 

Ilex  cassine 

Dahoon  Holly 

— cornuta 

Chinese  Holly 

— crenata 

Japanese  Holly 

— yunnanensis 

Yunnan  Holly 

Kalmia  latifolia 

Mountain-laurel 

Kolkwitzia  amabilis 

Beautybush 

Leucothoe  catesbaei 

Drooping  Leucothoe 

Ligustrum  henryi 

Henry's  Privet 

— japonicum 

Japanese  Privet 

— lucidum 

Glossy  Privet 

— obtusifolium  regelianum 

Regel's  Border  Privet 

Lonicera  amoena  arnoldiana 

Arnold  Honeysuckle 

— bella 

Belle  Honeysuckle 

— fragrantissima 

Winter  Honeysuckle 

— japonica  halliana 

Hall's  Japanese  Honeysuckle 

— korolkowi  floribunda 

Broad  Blueleaf  Honeysuckle 

— maacki 

Amur  Honeysuckle 

— tatarica 

Tatarian  Honeysuckle 

Magnolia  stellata 

Star  Magnolia 

— virginiana 

Sweetbay  Magnolia 

Mahonia  species 

Mahonia 

Malus  sargenti 

Sargent's  Crab  Apple 

Nandina  domestica 

Nandina 

Pernettya  mucronata 

Chilean  Pernettya 

Philadelphus  floridus 

Beadle  Mock-orange 

— grandiflorus 

Big  Scentless  Mock-orange 

— laxus 

Drooping  Mock-orange 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 
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Ornamental  Shrubs  of  the  Middle  West 


August  P.  Beilmann* 


NORMALLY  the  Middle  Western  gar- 
dener is  looking  forward  with  great 
eagerness  to  the  false  spring  days  of  January, 
when  with  a little  imagination  he  can  “see” 
the  coming  floral  display.  Since  most  of  the 
Middle  West  is  rather  dull  and  drab  through 
the  winter,  early  flowering  shrubs  and  those 
unfolding  new  leaves  quite  early  are  espe- 
cially appreciated.  Among  the  very  first  to 
grow  are  the  Prinsepias.  The  Cherry  Prin- 
sepia  (Prinsepia  sinensis)  is  in  full  leaf  when 
even  the  Soft  Maple  has  only  decided  to 
start  opening  flower  buds.  A little  later  both 
the  White  ( P.  unijlora ) and  the  Cherry  Prin- 
sepia open  their  rather  inconspicuous  flowers. 
A small  tree  rival  for  the  earliest  full  grown 
leaves  is  the  Harbinger  Cherry  ( Prunus  padus 
commutata) . This  plant  is  almost  always  in 
full  leaf  in  the  early  weeks  of  March.  The 
interesting  white  flowers  appear  about  April 
1 but  are  not  so  evident  because  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  foliage. 

In  some  parts  of  St.  Louis  County  the 
Flowering  Quince  ( Cydonia  japonica ) is 
widely  used  as  a flowering  ornamental.  These 
vary  considerably  in  depth  of  color,  and  if 
a few  of  the  Lesser  Flowering  Quince  ( C. 
maulei)  are  used  the  color  range  is  materially 
extended.  Shortly  thereafter,  if  the  season 
has  been  favorable,  the  Forsythias  begin  their 
great  show.  While  the  Korean  Forsythia  (F. 
ovata ) is  the  most  dependable  and  earliest  to 
flower,  the  Primrose  Forsythia  (X  F.  inter- 
media primulina ) causes  the  greatest  com- 
ment. An  especially  fine  plant  to  use  along 
with  the  Forsythia  is  the  Korean  Rhododen- 
dron (R.  mucronulatum) . The  pale  orchid 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  most  effective 
against  a background  of  Primrose  Forsythia. 
About  once  in  each  seven  years  the  Star  Mag- 
nolia (M.  stellata)  produces  a magnificent 
display  and  very  shortly  thereafter  the  Sau- 
cer Magnolia  (M.  soulangeana)  opens  its 

•Mr.  August  P.  Beilmann  is  manager  of  the  Gray 
Summit  Arboretum,  Gray  Summit,  Missouri,  a di- 
vision of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  of  St.  Louis 
and  one  of  the  largest  arboreta  in  the  country. 


flowers.  If  the  season  is  favorable  and  with- 
out a sharp  frost,  the  Magnolia  display  is 
usually  dependable  and  satisfactory.  Many 
later  flowering  Magnolias  are  commonly  used, 
but  these  generally  are  in  full  leaf  when  the 
flowers  are  opened  and  therefore  are  much 
less  conspicuous  than  the  Star  and  Saucer 
Magnolias.  Lilacs  are  so  much  a part  of 
spring  that  every  gardener  tries  to  grow  them. 
As  far  south  as  St.  Louis,  Lilacs  are  rather 
uncertain.  They  prefer  a cool  and  extended 
spring,  while  the  climate  about  St.  Louis  fre- 
quently changes  from  mid-winter  to  mid- 
summer. Many  old  Lilacs  can  be  found  in 
door  yards,  but  the  latest  hybrid  introduc- 
tions require  just  the  proper  shelter  and 
proper  conditions  to  flourish.  The  Late  Flow- 
ering Lilac  (Syringa  villosa)  and  the  Pekin 
Lilac  (S.  pekinensis) , which  is  tree-like,  are 
very  dependable  although  they  flower  about 
June  1. 

In  any  Middle  Western  list  of  plants  we 
cannot  overlook  the  Honeysuckles.  This  is 
a very  large  genus  and  almost  all  varieties 
do  very  well.  While  the  Winter  Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  jragr antis sima)  is  almost  the  first 
to  bloom;  the  Amur  and  the  Late  Honey- 
suckle (L.  maackii  podocarpa)  are  among  the 
most  dependable.  Both  flower  well  and  have 
interesting  fruit.  We  cannot  completely 
ignore  the  Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda  sp.),  the 
Mahonias  nor  even  the  Privets.  When  left 
unsheared  or  allowed  to  grow  to  full  size,  the 
Privets  are  flowering  plants  of  considerable 
ornamental  value. 

The  Barberries,  like  the  Junipers,  are  easily 
grown  in  the  Middle  West.  Both  genera  are 
perfectly  at  home  in  our  hot  summers,  and 
so  many  varieties  are  obtainable  that  it  is 
possible  to  find  a plant  for  any  purpose.  Of 
the  Spireas,  beginning  with  the  Bridal  Wreath 
(S.  thunbergii)  and  continuing  on  into  sum- 
mer with  “Anthony  Waterer,”  it  is  possible 
to  have  some  varieties  in  flower  through  most 
of  the  growing  season.  The  Mock  Oranges 
(Philadelphus)  are  very  much  at  home  in  the 
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Middle  West  and  usually  do  well  unless  a red 
spider  population  is  allowed  to  build  up. 
These  plants  are  easily  attained  and  are  used 
perhaps  too  widely  because  of  their  easy 
culture.  The  Virginal  Mock  Orange  (P.  vir- 
ginalis)  is  probably  the  best  of  the  mid-height 
varieties.  Dentzia  scabra  and  its  varieties  are 
commonly  used  along  with  the  Elaeagnus. 
Most  of  the  False  Indigos  (Amorpha  sp.), 
and  especially  Amorpha  jruticosa  and  its 
varieties,  grow  well  in  this  territory.  Nearly 
all  the  Cotoneasters,  and  almost  all  the  Haw- 
thorns when  protected  from  “Cedar  Apple 
Rust/'  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  species  of  orna- 
mental Crab  Apples,  grow  well  and  add  ma- 
terially to  the  spring  floral  display.  All  but 
the  northwestern  species  of  Dogwood  / Cor- 
nus)  and  Redbud  (Cercis)  can  be  grown  with 
little  effort.  The  white,  the  red  and  the  dou- 
ble flowered  forms  of  both  Dogwood  and 
Redbud  are  widely  used,  although  the  double 
flowered  varieties  are  not  - easily  obtained 
from  nurserymen.  Witch-hazel  (Hamamelis) 
and  Hazelnut  (Corylus)  grow  well  and  can 
be  used  as  a foliage  plant  in  a background 
or  border  planting.  Their  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing habits  make  them  interesting  only  to  the 
advanced  gardener. 

Among  the  Viburnums  any  of  the  varieties 
commonly  called  “Snowballs”  are  planted 
almost  everywhere.  The  Yeddo  Viburnum 
(V.  bitchiuense)  and  the  Leatherleaf  (V. 
rhytidophyllum ) are  outstanding,  while  the 
species  Carlesii  and  Burkwoodii  are  finding 
their  way  into  gardens.  With  several  native 
species  in  our  woodlots  it  is  possible  to  be 
successful  with  almost  any  Viburnum.  An 
introduced  plant  which  has  developed  into  a 
worthwhile  floral  display  is  the  Beauty  Bush 
(Kolkivitzia  amabilis).  Its  cousin,  the  Wei- 
gela,  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce  flow- 
ers in  late  May  of  each  year.  Considerable 
patience  is  needed,  however,  before  Kolkwit- 
zia  becomes  sufficiently  well-established  to 
provide  an  outstanding  display. 

A certain  number  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  can  be  grown  by  the  careful  gar- 
dener. The  first  to  flower  is  the  Korean  Rho- 
dodendron, which  has  been  mentioned.  This 
is  followed  by  the  Amoena  Rhododendron 


(R.  obtusum  amoenum) . The  native  Pinxter- 
bloom  ( R.  nudijlorum ) and  the  Chinese  Aza- 
lea (R.  molle)  can  all  be  grown  without  too 
much  effort.  Some  of  the  finer  species  such 
as  the  Snow  Azalea  (R.  mucronatum),  the 
Paeony  Azalea  (R.  yedoense  poukhanense) 
and  the  Rosebay  Rhododendron  (R.  maxi- 
mum roseum ) are  all  worth  the  additional 
trouble  and  time  that  they  require.  Their 
chief  need  in  the  Middle  West  is  an  adequate 
mulch  since  they  will  not  flower  if  allowed  to 
dry  in  late  summer. 

The  above  list  does  not  include  every  plant 
which  some  good  gardener  has  grown  to  per- 
fection, but  it  does  include  all  the  plants 
which  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a 
good  floral  display  in  most  seasons.  If  the 
proper  protection  is  provided  many  other 
worthy  plants  could  be  grown  in  this  region 
on  a fertile  site.  The  climate  of  the  Middle 
West  is  extremely  changeable  and  difficult  to 
predict.  The  winters  are  rather  long,  quite 
cold,  and  frequently  without  much  snow 
cover.  The  summers  are  quite  hot  and  usually 
dry  and  on  occasions  as  many  as  thirteen 
weeks  may  elapse  between  rains.  Therefore 
a plant  suitable  for  use  in  this  territory  must 
be  extraordinarily  adaptable  and  hardy  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  most  other  garden- 
ing regions. 

i i i 

In  the  year  1949  782  Rhododendrons  and 
1073  Azaleas  were  planted  in  the  Arboretum. 

The  first  plantings  of  Roses  and  Crabapples, 
on  the  old  city  dump,  opposite  Miller  and 
Roanoke  Streets,  include  43  Crabapples  of  21 
different  kinds  and  132  plants  of  45  different 
kinds  of  Roses. 

Work  is  underway  on  the  building  recently 
moved  to  the  Arboretum  grounds  which  will 
be  used  as  an  Arboretum  Unit  Clubroom  and 
will  be  available  for  Garden  Club  meetings. 
It  is  being  equipped  with  kitchen  facilities, 
double  entrance  doors  and  porch  in  front  over- 
looking Azalea  Way.  Many  items  will  be 
needed  in  the  final  furnishing  of  the  rooms 
and  all  contributions  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 
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Arboretum  Membership  Blank 


□ Active $ 5.00 

□ Contributing  10.00 

□ Supporting  25.00 

□ Sustaining  50.00 

□ Sponsor  100.00 

□ Life  500.00 

□ Endowment  1,000.00 


The  Arboretum  Foundation, 

University  of  Washington  Arboretum 
Seattle  5,  Washington 

I hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the 
Arboretum  Foundation  and  remittance 
for  same  is  enclosed  to  cover  dues  for  the 
next  succeeding  12  months. 

Name 

Address 

All  memberships  are  non-assessable. 


Notes  and  Comment 

Members  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation 
and  their  friends  are  to  be  privileged  to 
hear  a very  interesting  lecture  on  the  evening 
of  May  25th  when  Mrs.  J.  Norman  Henry 
of  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania,  will  speak  on 
“Unusual  American  Shrubs  and  Plants.”  The 
long,  imposing  list  of  Horticultural  Societies 
with  which  Mrs.  Henry  is  affiliated  and 
the  honors,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
which  have  been  awarded  to  her  by  these 
Societies,  bespeak  her  extraordinary  qualifi- 
cations to  bring  us  an  evening  long  to  be  re- 
membered. Either  Guggenheim  Hall  or  the 
Health  Sciences  building  auditorium  at  the 
University  will  be  used  for  the  event,  to  be 
announced  later  in  local  newspapers, — or 
call  the  Foundation  office,  Minor  4510,  for 
details. 

i i i 

The  annual  Victoria  Spring  Garden  Fes- 
tival sponsored  by  The  Victoria  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  this  year  from 
Wednesday,  May  3,  to  Saturday,  May  6. 

Conducted  tours  are  arranged  for  each 
morning  and  afternoon  covering  thirty  out- 
standing gardens  which  contribute  to  the 
famed  beauty  of  Victoria. 

A program,  giving  full  details,  may  be 
had  by  writing  The  Secretary,  Victoria  Horti- 
cultural Society,  255  Battleford  Avenue,  Vic- 
toria, B.  C. 

i i i 

Recent  contributions  to  the  Arboretum 
Foundation  Memorial  Fund  are  in  memorv 
of: 

Mrs.  H.  Randolph  Beatty 
Mrs.  Charles  Van  Scoyoc 
Mr.  Tom  Sawyer 
Louise  Baker  Lewis 

Contributions  to  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion Memorial  Fund  are  used  to  purchase 
and  care  for  plantings  in  the  Arboretum,  as 
Living  Memorials  in  the  name  of  friends. 

i i i 

The  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Botanic  Gardens  and  Arboretums,  Mr. 
Clarence  Godshalk,  Director  of  the  Morton 
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Arboretum,  Lisle,  Illinois,  invites  to  mem- 
bership not  only  those  actively  working  in 
such  institutions,  but  also  Associate  mem- 
bers who  are  especially  interested  in  and  en- 
courage such  work  in  any  way. 

The  latter  have  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, such  as  receiving  publications  and 
information,  attending  meetings  both  sec- 
tional and  national,  except  that  of  voting 
in  matters  affecting  the  Association.  Annual 
dues  are  $5.00,  payable  Jan.  1st  each  year. 
For  further  details  write  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr.  E.  A.  Piester,  550  Main  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1 i i 

The  opportunity  is  open  for  a public-spir- 
ited supporter,  or  supporters,  of  the  Arbor- 
etum to  purchase  and  donate  two  small  lots 
of  land  on  our  western  boundary  near  Inter- 
laken Boulevard.  These  form  a continuation 
of  our  present  property  north  of  the  pond, 
and  are  desirable  not  only  for  the  elevated 
site  they  occupy  but  also  to  prevent  any 
building  so  close  to  the  Arboretum.  The 
price  for  the  two  is  understood  to  be 
$1,250.00.  Further  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Director. 

tit 

A report  on  “The  Development  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Arboretum”  by  Brian 
O.  Mulligan,  Director,  which  was  given  at 
the  Sixteenth  Western  Shade  Tree  Confer- 
ence in  Sacramento,  California,  May,  1949, 
is  printed  in  a recently  published  book  of  the 
Combined  Proceedings  of  the  conference. 


Primula  Juliae  Hybrids 
Choice  Rock  Plants 
Dwarf  Shrubs 
Iris 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Carl  Starker  Gardens 

Jennings  Lodge,  Oregon 


It  Is  Time 

To  Plant 

RICH  & SONS 

Quality  Trees 

NOW 

RICH  & SONS 

Route  4,  Dept.  A.  B. 
HILLSBORO,  OREGON 

Over  50  Years’  Experience 
Over  50  Years’  Nursery  Stock 


Trees  - Shrubs  - Plants 

"Everything  for  the  Orchard,  Home 
and  Garden” 

Old  Favorites — Plus  the  New  and  Unusual 

Fruit  and  Nut  trees 

Shade  and  Flowering  trees 

Roses:  Everblooming  Bush,  Climbers, 
Floribundas,  Tree  Roses,  including 
"All  American  Selections" 

Rhododendrons:  One  hundred  best 
varieties 

Camellias:  Selections  of  Merit,  all  colors 
and  types 

Berries — Grapes — Small  fruits 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

Descriptive  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  on  request. 

Shipping  and  Delivery  Season,  Nov.  15  thru  April  15 

tit 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO. 

"Over  Half  a Century” 

FOREST  GROVE,  OREGON 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Care  and  Repair  of  Ornamental  Trees. 
A.  D.  C.  LeSueur,  B.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.S.  Country  Life 
Limited,  London,  1949. 

THIS  new  edition  of  LeSueur’s  standard  work 
is  not  going  to  keep  me  from  calling  in  those 
much  advertised  tree  experts  whenever  I have 
a large  tree  in  serious  condition.  But  a perusal 
of  the  “‘whys”  and  “why  nots”  of  certain  prac- 
tices has  given  me  an  amateur  background  on 
which  to  discuss  intelligently,  I hope,  the  sick 
patient  and  the  various  possible  cures  with  the 
Tree  Expert. 

We  have,  as  yet,  few  large  or  ancient  trees 
in  these  parts  existing  as  ornamentals.  However, 
in  this  region  where  growth  is  so  rapid  and  so 
easy,  our  older  estates  and  homes  will  one  day 
posses  trees  coming  into  the  greater  dignity  of 
age,  with  admirable  girth,  heavy  limbs  and 
massive  crown — .those  qualities  that  cause  us  to 
love  an  individual  tree  and  at  length  desire  to 
preserve  it.  We  can  do  much  now  to  help  these 
trees  reach  seniority  minus  the  ravages  of  decay 
and  disease  by  following  the  techniques  so  sim- 
ply and  so  fully  described  in  Mr.  LeSueur’s  text. 

He  points  out  that  wind  and  water  are  a tree’s 
worst  enemies.  The  wind  tears  off  branches, 
creating  wounds  that  invite  the  ever-present 
fungus  spores  with  subsequent  decay.  Water 
seeps  into  the  forks  of  trees  and  into  wind-made 
wounds  and  provides  fertile  territory  for  fungus. 
Wise  pruning  of  our  younger  trees  will  encour- 
age a branch  pattern  more  resistant  to  such 
wind  and  water  damage.  And  proper  soil  con- 
ditioning will  maintain  a steady  flow  of  all 
the  required  nutrients  to  the  tree  to  keep  it 
strong  and  healthy.  LeSueur  points  out  the 
danger  to  tree  health  through  the  annual  re- 
moval of  leaves  from  the  soil  about  the  tree  in 
the  autumn,  unless  something  is  added  to  re- 
place this  natural  soil  nourishment. 

Chapters  on  soil  treatment,  pruning,  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  on  disease  and  insects  are 
real  contributions  to  our  Northwest  arboricul- 
ture. Anyone  owning  one  or  more  really  fine 
specimen  trees  should  take  an  hour  or  two  to 
scan  the  words  of  this  expert,  if  he  desires  to 
secure  the  future  of  such  trees.  Much  work  can 
be  done  now  on  our  young  trees  by  any  of  us 
to  avoid  the  expensive  work  of  the  tree  expert 
in  the  future. 

The  book  is  amply  illustrated  with  fine  photo- 
graphs showing  the  horrible  conditions  trees 
can  get  into  as  the  result  of  the  benevolent 
presence  of  Homo  sapiens  these  many  centuries. 
The  text  is  written  in  a very  easy-to-read 
fashion,  without  recourse  to  technical  botanical 
or  biological  terms.  The  few  brief  paragraphs 
on  the  general  biology  of  trees  are  most  clear 
and  useful.  And  a chapter  on  “Trees  and  the 
Law”  might  be  required  reading  for  those  of 
us  who  live  in  new  residential  areas  where  thin 
lines  of  birch  whips  are  used  to  indicate  the  lot 
lines  and  where  new  owners  with  rash  ambition 
plant  deodar  cedars  or  pin  oaks  in  the  corners 
of  the  front  yard. 

John  H.  Hauberg,  Jr. 


Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Magnolias,  Camellias 
and  Ornamental  Cherries.  By  A.  T.  Johnson. 
“My  Garden,”  London,  1948.  93  pages.  $2.00. 

THIS  delightful  little  book  comprises  several 
long  articles,  which  were  originally  written 
for  My  Garden  magazine,  giving  us  an  up-to- 
date  and  well-written  account  of  five  most  fa- 
vored groups  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  various  chapters  offer  a challenge  to 
Northwest  gardeners  to  grow  some  of  the  more 
unusual  shrubs  mentioned,  such  as  R.  Hance- 
anum  nanum,  R.  radicans,  R.  pumilum,  King- 
don  Ward’s  “Pink  Baby,”  and  certainly  Camellia 
x “J.  C.  Williams.” 

There  are  authoritative  instructions  on  cul- 
tivation and  planting,  ending  with  a most  help- 
ful chapter  on  propagation  by  F.  C.  Puddle,  who 
is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  experts  on  the 
subject  in  England. 

This  is  a welcome  addition  to  any  gardener’s 
library. 

Bryan  Taylor 

1 i i 

Plant  Buyers  Guide,  5th  ed.,  edited  by  Edwin 
F.  Steffek.  (Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston,  1949.) 
Price  $7.50. 

THIS  WORK,  an  enlarged,  revised  and  much 
improved  successor  to  Manning’s  Plant  Buy- 
ers Index  of  pre-war  years,  has  been  produced 
and  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  as  a service  to  gardeners,  nursery- 
men, landscape  architects  and  others  seeking 
particular  plants. 

It  consists  first  of  an  alphabetical  and  numer- 
ical index  of  441  nurserymen  and  seedsmen, 
chiefly  in  this  country  but  a few  from  Europe; 
secondly,  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  plants  by 
genera  and  species,  each  name  followed  by  the 
numbers  of  the  nurserymen  listing  it.  Botanical 
names  are  generally  set  in  bold  face,  fancy 
names  in  Roman  type;  there  are,  however,  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  since  numerous  botan- 
ical varieties,  e.g.,  Chamaecyparis  Lawsoniana 
Ellwood,  and  Fletcher,  Robinia  Pseudoacacia 
Decaisne,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  Prostrate,  etc 
are  not  recognized  as  such.  Common  synonyms 
are  included  in  parentheses.  Many  more  per- 
fectly valid  botanical  names  have  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  set  in  quotation  marks,  sim- 
ply because  they  do  not  appear  in  either  “Stand- 
ardized Plant  Names”  or  “Hortus  Second.”  Ca- 
mellia saluenensis,  Ceanothus  Masonii,  Mutisia 
retusa  and  Salvia  haematodes  are  examples. 
Paeonia  “nombreuses”  is  unusual,  but  possibly 
somewhat  misleading.  If  the  editor  had  used 
the  resources  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society’s  library  he  need  not  have  been  so  re- 
stricted, and  the  quotation  marks  would  have 
all  but  vanished.  Even  Bailey’s  Cyclopaedia  of 
Horticulture  and  Rehder’s  Manual  of  Cultivated 
Trees  and  Shrubs  would  have  eliminated  many 
of  them. 

Some  genera  receive  an  unwarranted  amount 
of  space  in  a work  of  259  pages;  bearded  Irises 
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form  a conspicuous  example,  with  18  V2  pages, 
or  some  2,600  varieties,  while  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Peonies  and  Chrysanthemums  each 
occupy  from  6%  to  9 Y2  pages.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rhododendron  hybrids  fill  less  than  2. 
and  most  Daffodils  and  Tulips  are  omitted  “be- 
cause they  are  widely  available  from  seedsmen.” 
Likewise  hybrid  Orchids,  on  account  of  their 
great  numbers.  It  would  probably  have  been 
simpler  to  have  merely  listed  the  nurserymen 
specializing  in  these  large  and  popular  genera, 
without  going  into  such  detail  in  so  many  in- 
stances. 

In  connection  with  European  plant  material 
it  should  be  particularly  noted  that  certain 
genera,  e.g.,  Acer.  Berberis,  Dianthus,  Malus, 
Prunus,  Salix,  etc.,  cannot  be  imported  at  all 
from  various  countries  under  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  regulations,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently useless  including  them  from  such 
sources  in  this  Guide.  Further,  that  others  such 
as  Daphne,  Quercus,  Rosa  and  Sorbus  have  to 
be  grown  under  strict  quarantine  conditions  if 
imported.  For  the  nurseryman  or  individual 
seeking  unusual  plants,  for  which  purpose  this 
work  can  be  recommended,  such  laws  can  result 
in  considerable  losses,  if  he  is  not  aware  of 
them  in  advance.  It  might  be  well  in  future 
editions  to  keep  all  foreign  nurserymen  to  the 
end  of  the  numerical  list,  and  to  have  a special 
note  in  the  foreword  on  this  point.  The  listing 
of  numbers  in  strict  numerical  order  after  each 
plant  would  also  result  in  quicker  references 
being  made. 

If  in  the  future  the  work  becomes  much 
larger,  thereby  raising  a price  which  is  already 
too  high  for  general  use,  some  thought  might 
be  given  to  publishing  in  sections,  e.g.,  woody 
plants;  herbaceous  and  rock  plants;  bulbs, 
tubers  and  rhizomes;  orchids  and  warm-temper- 
ate or  tropical  plants.  Since  revision  will  be 
necessary  every  few  years,  more  frequent  and 
cheaper  editions  may  be  advisable;  there  is  no 
question  but  that  such  a work  as  this,  if  thor- 
ough and  accurate,  does  perform  a most  useful 
service  and  is  to  be  commended  and  supported. 

B.  O.  M. 

1 i i 

Yearbook  of  the  American  Lily  Society,  1949. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  $3.00. 

THIS  second  yearbook,  published  since  the 
Lily  Committee  grew  into  a real  society,  has 
practical  and  technical  information  for  lily 
growers  and  amateurs  as  well. 

Dr.  Emsweller  reminds  the  amateur  that  “fine 
lilies  are  being  grown  in  all  types  of  soil  from 
light  sand,  gravel,  loam,  peat,  muck  and  heavy 
clay.”  Explorers  write  of  finding  lovely  lilies 
growing  in  poor  soil,  just  as  they  do  about 
rhododendrons.  However,  they  respond  well  to 
complete  fertilizer.  Buy  good  bulbs,  plant  them 
in  well-drained  soil  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
remain  out  of  the  ground  at  any  time. 

On  mosaic,  the  lily  disease  which  blights 
stems  and  blooms  and  kills  off  some  lilies,  Dr. 
Brierly  suggests  this:  Buy  good  bulbs,  grow 
them  well,  try  to  keep  out  aphids  (the  known 
carrier).  If  your  L.  formosanum  (the  typhoid 
Mary  of  lilies)  is  constantly  killed  off,  then  con- 
centrate on  the  large  group  of  lilies  which  grow 
and  bloom  well,  even  though  they  do  have  the 
disease. 


Helen  Fox  makes  a plea  for  gardeners  to 
cherish  their  species  lilies,  which  may  not  boast 
the  continuous  sheet  of  bloom,  but  have  a qual- 
ity “missing  in  man-made  hybrids.”  In  all  plants, 
the  “wildlings  have  a grace,  a verve,  and  an 
incisiveness  in  every  line  which  is  missing  in 
most  hybrids.”  This  is  not  to  discourage  breed- 
ing, but  to  point  out  that  the  development  of  a 
huge  flower  is  often  accompanied  by  a wobbly 
stalk  and  that  there  is  a grace  to  the  species 
which  entitles  them  to  equal  consideration  in 
the  garden. 

Of  interest  to  gardeners  who  would  like  to 
exhibit  their  flowers  in  small  or  large  plant 
shows  is  the  discussion  by  Jan  de  Graaff  and 
Edgar  L.  Kline,  both  prominent  Oregon  lily 
growers,  of  their  experience  in  cutting,  packing 
and  shipping  flowers  to  exhibitions.  They  don’t 
agree,  but  it’s  interesting  anyway. 

Most  unusual  chapter  in  the  book  is  by  Carl 
Stryker  who  insists  that  lovely  lilies  can  be 
made  lovelier  and  more  conspicuous  in  the  gar- 
den by  being  grown  in  pots  so  they  can  be 
moved  to  prominent  places  when  in  bloom  and 
banished  during  the  necessary  but  not  so  lovely 
ripening  period. 

In  his  experience,  all  bulbs  do  well  in  the 
“potted  life,”  except  the  West  Coast  natives, 
which  perhaps  only  take  longer  to  establish. 

The  technique  is  to  take  large  pots,  prefer- 
ably not  the  flared  ones.  Fill  with  half  an  inch 
of  broken  crocks,  then  two  inches  of  good  pot- 
ting soil,  with  bonemeal.  Add  a little  heap  of 
sand  for  each  bulb  to  rest  upon.  Take  three 
Henry i for  a 9-inch  pot,  or  three  auratum  for 
a 12-inch  pot.  Place  carefully,  spreading  out  the 
roots.  Next,  take  a tin  can  of  similar  diameter, 
with  top  and  bottom  removed.  Place  gently  over 
the  bulb  and  fill  in  with  sand.  Next  the  entire 
pot  is  filled  with  good  soil,  after  which  the  cans 
are  removed.  When  the  top  growth  shows  it  is 
watered  with  weak  manure  water.  After  bloom- 
ing, the  old  soil  is  replaced  with  fresh  soil,  but 
the  bulbs  are  not  disturbed  unless  they  grow 
too  large  for  the  container. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  try  the  above  meth- 
od and  display  the  pots  (sunk  into  the  ground) 
among  the  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  which 
are  customarily  out  of  bloom  when  the  main 
lily  parade  goes  on.  Varying  tastes  of  soil  and 
dislike  for  cultivation  could  thus  be  accommo- 
dated without  damage  to  either  bulb  or  shrub. 

* Jean  Niemeier 
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ARBORETUM  NOTEBOOK 


This  department  is  published  for  correspondence  and  pertinent  comments  by  experi- 
enced growers  on  interesting  plants  and  their  culture.  We  solicit  your  questions  but  space 
limitation  necessitates  the  publishing  of  only  such  answers  as  we  deem  of  general  interest. 


I SINCERELY  hope  that  the  trail  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  garden  is  not  going  to  be  too 
hideous  after  our  fifteen  degrees  of  frost.  Just 
now,  while  I am  writing  these  notes,  never  were 
my  woods  more  beautiful!  Truly  a “mantle”  of 
snow  on  every  tree  and  every  bush  except  those 
whose  branches  I have  shaken  to  keep  from 
breaking  with  their  heavy  load.  The  recovery 
of  many  things,  I think,  is  doubtful.  Rhododen- 
dron Dalhousiae  was  planted  out  in  the  garden 
last  summer  after  much  discussion  with  many 
rhododendron  growers.  It  was  getting  too  big 
for  the  greenhouse  and  it  has  stood  pretty  low 
temperatures  in  sheltered  gardens.  If  it  should 
stand  this  winter  its  rating  should  be  changed. 
In  spite  of  all  these  demonstrations  of  the  ele- 
ments there  is  color  showing  in  the  buds  of  R. 
mucronulatum,  a bit  of  promise  that  spring  is 
not  too  far  away. 

Our  charming  Clematis  montana  var.  rubens, 
with  rose-colored  flowers  covering  the  vine  in 
late  April  and  May,  was  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion by  our  own  Ernest  Wilson.  Another  Cle- 
matis also  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Mr. 
Wilson  from  Central  China  is  the  much  sought 
C.  Armandi,  an  evergreen  variety  with  dark 
green,  trifoliate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  are  borne  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  There  is  a form  of  C.  Armandi  called 
C.  Farquhariana  with  pink  flowers,  but  both 
of  these  plants  are  useful  only  in  the  South  and 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  There  have  developed 
several  named  varieties  of  C.  Armandi  in  late 
years,  all  with  larger  blossoms  than  the  type. 

C.  Armandi  loves  the  sunshine  against  a south 
or  west  wall.  Because  it  makes  a vigorous 
growth  it  needs  careful  pruning  after  flowering 
to  prevent  a mass  of  branches.  Some  of  the 
larger  stems  may  be  completely  cut  if  necessary 
to  encourage  growth  from  the  base  as  it  is  apt 
to  grow  top-heavy  if  not  carefully  watched. 
The  stems  left  should  be  tied  back  as  they  grow, 
generally  in  May  or  June.  It  is  not  particular 
about  soil  as  long  as  it  is  fairly  rich  but  requires 
good  drainage.  This  winter  was  hard  on  C. 
Armandi  and  may  have  harmed  the  vine  in  ex- 
posed positions.  However,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  it  may  come  up  from  the  roots,  even 
if  many  of  the  leaves  are  blackened. 

L.  B. 

i i i 

There  are  new  varieties  of  Montbretias 
worthy  of  the  most  discriminating  gardens.  The 
older  varieties  are  more  hardy,  but  the  clumps 
soon  become  overcrowded.  The  flowers  are  con- 
sequently poor  and  few.  The  more  modern  ones 
are  not  so  hardy  and  may  be  taken  up  in  the 
fall  and  kept  in  cold  frames  over  the  winter. 
However,  I have  found  they  survive  our  win- 
ters (this  winter  being  a great  exception,  it  is 
too  soon  to  know  how  they  have  behaved).  In 
any  case,  they  should  be  taken  up  in  the  spring 
and  replanted  about  four  inches  apart.  The 
so-called  bulbs  are  a corm  similar  to  those  of 
Crocus  or  Gladiolus. 


Good  named  varieties  are  periodically  appear- 
ing. The  best  to  my  knowledge  are  Croesus,  a 
large  bloom  of  deep  yellow;  Fire  King,  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  Messidor,  a lighter  shade  of  yellow. 
I have  had  His  Majesty  for  many  years,  a large 
bloom,  twice  the  size  of  the  older  ones  and  a 
fine  texture.  Una  is  said  to  be  outstanding,  a 
subtle  blending  of  orange,  crimson  and  apricot. 

Montbretias  are  pleasant  planted  just  back  of 
the  front  in  the  perennial  border  with  some 
green  foliage  behind  them  and  some  fluffy  foli- 
age (annual  perhaps)  in  front,  because  of  their 
straight,  stiff  stems  that  need  softening.  A group 
of  six  or  eight  here  and  there  give  a fine  effect. 
A little  thought  should  be  given  to  the  color 
of  the  neighboring  blooms  as  many  of  the  Mont- 
bretias are  distinctly  assertive  in  their  brilli- 
ance. They  do  not  demand  much  care  and  the 
soil  they  like  is  the  same  Gladioli  prefer — light, 
porous  and  not  too  damp  or  rich. 

G.  T.  D. 

i i i 

A summer  flowering  bulb  with  a reputation 
of  being  a little  tender  is  the  Kaffir  Lily  (Schiz- 
ostylis  coccinea).  It  comes  from  South  Africa 
and  its  charming  clear  pink  blooms  late  in  the 
summer,  blending  with  the  fall  colors  add  much 
to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  garden.  It 
resembles  the  GLdiolus  in  its  growth  and  form 
of  blossom  but  is  smaller  in  all  parts.  It  belongs 
to  the  Iridacae  family,  and  the  name  Schizo- 
stylis  refers  to  the  division  of  the  style.  The 
flower  stems  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
long  with  the  blooms  well  poised  and  long  last- 
ing when  cut.  An  outstanding  variety  is  called 
Mi’s.  Hegarty,  which  has  a shiny  glow  over  the 
exquisite  pink  of  the  flowers.  There  is  another 
variety,  Viscountess  Byng,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered as  beautiful  as  Mrs.  Hegarty.  The  Kaf- 
fir lilies  like  a light  porous  soil  that  is  kept 
damp  during  the  summer  and  fall.  They  should 
be  divided  when  necessary  in  spring  as  they 
form  thick  mats  and  the  largest  and  best  pieces 
should  be  planted  separately.  They  are  charm- 
ing pot  plants  for  the  cool  greenhouse,  bloom- 
ing early  in  the  winter  and  proving  definitely 
a treasure  for  flower  arrangers.  For  some  rea- 
son Schizostylis  is  not  commonly  grown,  but 
here  is  something  beautiful  for  the  beginning 
gardener  which  requires  little  care  and  gives 
a great  deal. 

A.  B.  C. 

1 i i 

Will  those  gardeners  who  have  been  growing 
Montbretias  or  Schizostylis  please  report  to  The 
Bulletin  how  these  plants  survived  the  winter? 

i i i 

To  those  who  may  be  interested  in  spotting 
the  chestnut  trees  (Castanea) , not  the  Horse- 
Chestnut  (Aesculus) , of  their  localities  or  in 
their  drives,  the  time  of  catkin  bloom  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer  will  offer  the  best  op- 
portunity. At  this  time  they  will  attract  atten- 
tion from  a goodly  distance  as  something  exotic 
and  different;  on  closer  approach  the  odor  of  the 
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catkins  is  not  too  attractive.  In  October,  the 
prickly  burs  and  the  nuts,  if  they  mature,  will 
serve  perhaps  to  identify  the  species  or  variety. 
In  the  interests  of  a survey  of  the  introduction 
and  growing  of  the  American  or  the  European 
chestnut  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  reports 
of  observers  to  The  Arboretum  Bulletin  will  be 
appreciated. 

Theo  H.  Scheffer 
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ROSE  FERTILIZING  CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 


LATE  FEBRUARY 


EARLY  APRIL 
AND  EARLY  MAY 


APRIL 


NOVEMBER 


Spread  as  much  wood  ash  as 
you  can  collect,  together  with 
one  handful  of  raw  bonemeal 
per  bush,  tree,  or  climbing  rose. 
Let  the  rain  wash  this  in. 

Aooly  a V\ -inch  layer  of  dried 
chicken  manure  over  the  whole 
bed,  or  1%  inches  of  well-rotted 
farmyard  manure  or  compost. 
Give  each  rose  one  heaped 
tablespoonful  of  the  following 
mixture:  Equal  parts  of 
sulphate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  superphosphate. 

Be  careful  not  to  touch  any  of 
the  foliage  or  stems,  and  lightly 
scratch  the  mixture  into  the 
ground. 

When  the  beds  are  wet  after 
rain  spread  a 2-inch  mulch  of 
grass  clippings  (when  they  have 
turned  brown)  on  the  beds. 
Every  fourth  year  only,  apply 
lime  at  the  rate  of  5 pounds  per 
100  square  feet  of  beds. 
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List  of  Plant  Names 


(Continued  from  Winter  Issue) 


Calanthe 

Greek  for  beautiful  flowers 

Calathea 

Greek  for  basket 
(application  not  apparent) 

calathinus 

basket-like 

calcar  eus 

pertaining  to  lime 

Calceolaria 

Lat.  calceolus,  a slipper 

calciphilum 

lime-loving 

Calendula 

Lat.  calendae,  throughout 
the  months 

calendulaceus 

calendula-like 

californicus 

of  California 

Calimeris 

Gr.  beautiful  arrangement 

Calla 

ancient  name  of  obscure 
meaning 

Calliandra 

Gr.  beautiful  stamens 

Callianthemum 

Gr.  beautiful  flower 

Callicarpa 

Gr.  beauty  and  fruit 

callimorphum 

lovely  shape 

Callirhoe 

Gr.  mythological  name 

callistachyus 

beautiful  spiked 

Callistemon 

beautiful  stamen 

callistegioides 

Callistegia-like 

Callistris 

Gr.  beautiful 

callizonus 

beautiful-zoned 

callosus 

thick  skinned,  with  calluses 

Calluna 

Gr.  to  sweep 

calocephalus 

beautiful  headed 

Calochortus 

Gr.  beautiful  and  grass 

calocomus 

beautiful  haired 

Calodendrum 

Gr.  beautiful  tree 

Calonyction 

Gr.  referring  to  beauty  and 
night  blooming  habit 

Calophaca 

Gr.  beautiful  lentil 

Calophyllum 

Gr.  beautiful-leaved 

calophytum 

beautiful  plant 

Calopogon 

beautiful  beard  or  lip 

calostrotum 

beautiful  covering 

Calothamnus 

Gr.  beautiful  bush 

caloxanthum 

beautiful  yellow  flower 

Caltha 

Lat.  name  of  Marigold 

calvescens 

becoming  bald 

calvus 

bald,  hairless,  naked 

Calycanthus 

kalyx-anthos,  flower  with 
large  calyx 

calycinus 

calyx-like 

Calycotome 

calyx  looks  cut 

calyculatus 

calyx-like 

Calypso 

after  the  Greek  goddess 

calyptratus 

bearing  a calyptra 

Camassia 

Indian  name 

cambricus 

Cambrian,  Welsh 

Camellia 

after  Geo.  Joseph  Camel- 
lius,  a Moravian  Jesuit 

camelliaeflorum 

Camellia-like  flower 

Campanula 

Lat.  little  bell 

campanularia 

bell-flowered 

campanulatus 

bell-shaped 

campanuloides 

campanula-like 

Campbelliae 

after  wife  of  Dr.  Campbell 

campestris 

of  the  fields 

camphoratus 

pertaining  to  camphor 

camschaticum 

of  Kamchatka 

Campsidium 

somewhat  like  Campsis 

Campsis 

Gr.  curve,  curved  stamens 

Camptosorus 

Gr.  bent  sori 

campylocarpus 

curved  fruit 

campylogynum 

bent  ovary 

canadense 

from  Canada 

canaliculatus 

channeled,  grooved 

Canarina 

from  Canary  Islands 

cancellatus 

cross  barred 

candelabrum 

candelabra 

candicans 

white,  hoary 

candidissimus 

very  white,  hairy 

candidus 

pure  white,  shining 

Candollea 

after  A.  P.  de  Candolle, 
famous  Swiss  botanist 

canescens 

gray,  pubescent 

caninus 

pertaining  to  a dog 

Canistrum 

Gr.  a basket 

Canna 

name  of  oriental  origin 

Cannabis 

ancient  Greek  name 

cantabricus 

from  Cantabria  (Spain) 

Cantua 

from  Cantu,  Peruvian  name 

canus 

ash-colored 

capensis 

of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

capillaris 

hair-like 

capilliformis 

hair-shaped 

capillipes 

slender-footed 

capitatus 

capitate,  headed 

capitellatus 

having  little  heads 

capitellus 

little  head 

capitulatus 

having  little  heads 

cappadocicum 

Cappadocian  (Asia  Minor) 

capreolatus 

twining 

capsularis 

having  capsules 

Caragana 

Mongolian  name 

Cardamine 

Gr.  name  of  a cress 

cardaminefolius 

Cardamine-leaved 

cardinalis 

cardinal  red 

cardiobasis 

with  heart-shaped  base 

cardiopetalus 

petals  heart-shaped 

Cardiospermum 

Gr.  heart-shaped  seed 

carduaceus 

thistle-like 

Carduus 

ancient  Latin  name 
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Winter  in  the  Arboretum 

(Continued  from  Page  Three) 

Loderi  Valley.  This  last  section  is  being  de- 
voted to  native  American  species — calendu- 
lacea,  arborescens,  viscosa,  etc.  No  planting 
took  place,  owing  to  weather  and  soil  condi- 
tions, between  Christmas  and  mid-February. 

Acquisitions 

(a)  Seeds  and  plants 

A wide  variety  of  seeds  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  has  been  received  both  from  indi- 
vidual friends  of  the  Arboretum  and  from 
collaborating  institutions.  Amongst  the  most 
outstanding  or  unusual  have  been  large  collec- 
tions made  by  F.  Ludlow  and  G.  Sherriff  in 
Bhutan  and  by  Olag  Polunin  in  Nepal;  both 
of  these  came  to  us  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  G.  Taylor  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History)  in  London  and  contain  a 
wide  selection  of  Himalayan  species.  Smaller 
consignments  have  also  been  received  of 
Chilean  trees  and  shrubs  through  the  Morton 
Arboretum,  Lisle,  Illinois,  who  also  sent  us  a 
turthsr  collection  of  Dr.  Rock’s  Chinese  Rho- 
dodendron seeds;  from  Australia,  through 
Mrs.  P.  Macbride  of  Woodinville,  Wash.; 
from  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden, 
Anaheim,  Calif.;  various  conifers  from  the 
Bureau  of  Parks,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  as- 
sorted trees  and  shrubs  from  botanic  gardens 
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at  Montreal,  Geneva,  Tokyo  and  New  York, 
the  last  being  another  sending  from  Capt. 
Kingdon  Ward’s  harvests  in  Manipur. 

Of  plants,  purchases  have  been  made  from 
various  nurseries  for  specific  purposes — na- 
tive shrubs  for  Woodland  Garden,  plants  for 
the  Winter  Garden,  Japanese  Cherries  (five 
varieties,  three  plants  of  each)  for  Azalea 
Way,  kindly  donated  by  Seattle  Garden  Club, 
new  plants  of  different  kinds  for  Arboretum 
collections,  including  Hollies,  Hypericums, 
Birches,  Magnolias  and  Viburnums.  Scions  of 
some  Cherries  and  Pines  have  come  to  us 
from  the  Morris  Arboretum  at  Philadelphia 
and  of  the  former  also  from  Mr.  D.  G.  Gra- 
ham in  Seattle.  Plant  material  has  been  sent 
in  exchange  to  a number  of  co-operating  in- 
dividuals, including  nurserymen  and  institu- 
tions. 

(b)  Books 

Amongst  prominent  additions  to  our  library 
have  been:  “Illustrations  of  Conifers,”  by  H. 
Clinton-Baker,  3 vols.  (1909-13);  “A  Natur- 
alist in  Western  China,”  E.  H.  Wilson,  2 
vols.  (1913);  “The  Eaves  of  the  World,” 
R.  Farrer,  2 vols.  (1917);  “Notes  on  Edible 
Plants,”  E.  L.  Sturtevant  (1919);  “Flora  of 
Kamtchatka,”  E.  Hulten,  4 vols.  (1927-30); 
the  late  Prof.  A.  Rehder’s  last  great  work, 
“Bibliography  of  Cultivated  Trees  and 
Shrubs”  (1949),  and  Dr.  O.  Siren’s  handsome 
volume,  “Gardens  of  China”  (1949),  given 
to  us  by  the  North  End  Flower  Club. 

(c)  Donations 

From  Lake  Washington  Garden  Club,  Unit 
No.  2,  $100  for  the  purchase  of  new  or  rare 
shrubs. 
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Mr.  Cebert  Baillargeon,  for  books  for  the 
library,  $117.60.  Other  gifts  have  been  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Miscellaneous 

The  director  gave  a report  on  Arboretum 
progress  and  plans  at  a dinner  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arboretum  Founda- 
tion on  January  12,  and  afterwards  showed 
Kodachrome  slides  made  in  the  Arboretum 
during  the  past  year.  He  also  spoke  and 
showed  slides  to  the  Montlake  Community 
Club  on  February  8.  Mr.  R.  J.  Hansen  gave 
a talk  to  Unit  No.  37  on  winter-flowering 
plants,  January  9. 

A fresh  plan  is  being  made  by  the  archi- 
tects concerned  for  the  proposed  memorial  to 
Mrs.  Anna  Milburn  in  the  Arboretum,  follow- 
ing approval  of  a new  site  slightly  north  of 
the  earlier  one. 

Mr.  Hansen  has  drawn  an  entirely  new 
plan  of  the  area  by  the  Upper  Road  south  of 
Rhododendron  Glen,  to  include  present  plant- 
ings of  Camellias,  Hypericums,  Hebes,  Ha- 
mamelis  and  Hollies,  as  well  as  projected  fu- 


ture arrangements.  A descriptive  list  of  the 
Camellias  in  the  collection  is  also  in  active 
preparation. 

The  annual  seed  exchange  list  was  sent  out 
at  the  end  of  1949  to  about  180  cooperating 
institutions  or  individuals;  it  contained  198 
items,  of  which  almost  one-third  were  native 
Washington  plants. 

During  the  snow  period  in  January  about 
twenty-four  photographs  were  made  by  Mr. 
Marten  in  the  Arboretum;  one  of  them  ap- 
pears in  this  issue. 


I Man ! Whatta  lawn! 

PIONEER'S  GARDEN  KIT  can 

do  it  for  yours,  too!  A 4-way 
lawn  conditioning  kit — includ- 
ing: 100  lbs.  Vigoro;  1 bale 
peat  moss;  2 cu.  yds.  washed 
sand;  25  lbs.  garden  charcoal  or  100  lbs.  ground 
limestone.  All  for  $15.00!  Delivered  in  city. 


PIONEER 

901  Fairview  Avenue  North 


SAND  AND 
GRAVEL  CO. 

• MAin  2900 


GREENHOUSES 
AND  GREENHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Completely  Engineered 
and 

Precision  Built 
by 

L.  N.  ROBERSON 
CO. 

1539  East  103rd  Street 
Seattle  55,  Washington 


For  GIFTS  and  FLOWERS 

of  Unmistakable  Distinction 

^^^FLOWEIU  • G 1 F TS  f 

1329  Fifth  Avenue 

MAin  1100 
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The  Montreal  Botanical  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  Six) 
which  have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
plants  or  planting.  Our  public  information 
service  keeps  our  telephones  ringing  and  our 
mails  heavy  throughout  the  year.  Our  three- 
year  training  course  for  practical  gardeners 
has  permitted  us  to  keep  our  horticultural 
standards  pretty  high,  which  fact  is  widely 
appreciated.  Besides,  a number  of  our  grad- 
uate gardeners  are  commencing  to  assert  them- 
selves in  positions  outside  of  our  garden. 
Eventually  this  may  well  result  in  a general 
raising  of  horticultural  standards  in  our 
province. 

Our  living  plant  collections,  now  numbering 
over  10,000  species  and  varieties,  serve  many 
purposes  including  the  systematic  breeding  of 
improved  varieties  of  ornamental  perennials 
by  our  staff  geneticist,  the  study  of  plant  dis- 
eases in  our  own  laboratory  by  our  plant  path- 
ologist, the  supplying  of  material  to  university 
courses,  etc.  Most  gratifying  to  us  are  the  re- 
sults of  our  testing  of  many  plants  which 


never  before  had  been  grown  so  far  to  bh*3 
north  of  the  American  continent  and  in  par- 
ticular of  our  experiments  in  the  culture  of 
economic  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Through  close  co-operation  with  the  provin- 
cial Department  of  Agriculture,  several  of  the 
more  promising  of  these  plants  which  are  new 
to  our  province  are  now  being  introduced  into 
commercial  culture. 

I 

This  sketchy  outline  of  how  a modern 
botanical  garden  tries  to  serve  the  community 
and  the  province  in  which  it  is  located  cannot 
be  closed  without  paying  tribute  to  the  man 
whose  vision  and  intelligence,  perseverance 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  this  institution  ever  came  into  being. 
This  is  Dr.  Marie-Victorin,  better  known  as 
Frere  Marie-Victorin,  because  he  was  a Cath- 
olic brother  of  the  community  of  Christian 
Brothers. 

As  founder  and  director  of  the  Botanical 
Institute  of  the  French-speaking  “Universite 
de  Montreal,”  he  first  conceived  the  notion  of 
the  establishment  of  a botanical  garden  at 


HAINKE’S  NURSERY 

Grower  of  Quality  Nursery  Stock 

Over  800  Varieties  Shrubs  and  Trees  to  Choose  From 

Many  varieties  here  are  rare  and  hard  to  find.  All  are  tip-pruned,  root-pruned,  and  trans- 
planted frequently,  in  order  to  produce  a plant  with  a vigorous,  fibrous  root  system  and 
compact  structure.  Plants  so  grown  are  superior  to  those  grown  for  height  only.  We 
are  not  a mail  order  nursery  and  we  want  our  customers  to  see  the  plant  they  select 
where  it  grows  before  we  dig  it.  To  all  in  need  of  quality  plants  we  bid  a cordial  welcome 
to  visit  our  nursery.  Come  and  see  the  difference. 

CAMELLIAS CAMELLIAS CAMELLIAS 

5,000  Lovely  Plants  . . . Over  150  Outstanding  Varieties 

We  consider  the  varieties  we  carry  the  best  of  the  best.  Available  in  different  sizes. 
Some  four  times  transplanted  in  gallon  cans,  4 years  old.  Many  are  budded  and  in  bloom. 

Selling  at  reduced  price  . . . According  to  variety,  $1.50  and  up 

Nursery  is  open  every  day,  including  Sundays,  from  11:30  a.  m.  to  dark  (or  6:30  p.  m. 
when  days  are  longer).  Ask  for  Camellia  List. 

SHOP  WEEK-DAYS  IF  POSSIBLE 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE:  Drive  north  on  Aurora  to  N.  245th  Street  (this  is  3 miles  beyond 
Edmonds  Junction);  turn  left  (west);  drive  1 mile  (be  sure  it  is  a full  mile)  to  next 
sign;  then  turn  right  (north)  on  next  road  (see  arrow)  one-half  mile. 

Mail  Address  Only  (Residence:  519  North  41st  Street,  Seattle  3,  Washington 
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this  city.  It  was  entirely  due  to  him,  the  very 
high  personal  regard  which  he  justly  enjoyed 
in  all  walks  of  life,  his  strong  personality  and 
the  fact  that  his  motives  were  so  absolutely 
unselfish  as  well  as  unquestionably  sincere, 
that  this  dream  actually  became  a reality.  It 
was  due  also  to  his  vision  that  the  Botanical 
Institute  is  now  housed  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
administration  building  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den. The  two,  the  Institute  and  the  Garden, 
are  completely  independent  of  each  other,  but 
both  profit  greatly  by  being  so  close  together. 
To  our  everlasting  sorrow,  Frere  Marie- Vic- 
torin’s  fruitful  life  was  cut  short  by  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  the  summer  of  1944  when 
he  was  in  his  60th  year. 


Seattle-Bothell  Highway,  Mile  South  of  Bothell 

Phone  Bothell  Main  0913 

FAR  WEST  NURSERY 

Specializing  in 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS 

E.  H.  HUMPHREY 

Rt.  2,  Box  93  Bothell,  Washington 


>1  Complete  line  of  Turf 
Maintenance  Equipment 

• Toro  Power  Mowers 

• M-E  Rotary  Tillers 

• Garden  Tractors 

• Buckner,  Thompson  & 
Economy  Sprinkler  Systems 

ROSS  & BEASLEY,  INC. 

110  Eastlake  Ave.,  Seattle  9 
ELiot  6162 


"AZALEAS" 

Glenn  Dale  and  Gable  Hybrids 
Asiatics  and  other  Hybrids 

"RARE  PLANTS" 

Including  large  collections  of  Asiatic 
Maples,  Hollies  and  Lilacs 

Catalogued 

KINGSVILLE  NURSERIES 

H.  J.  Hohraan 

KINGSVILLE,  MARYLAND 


DO  YOU  HAVE  THESE  CHOICE  VARIETIES? 


FLOWERING  EVERGREENS 
IN  GOOD  FOLIAGE  NOW 

Well-foliated  plants  with  clean,  green 
leaves  now  ...  a few  selected  from 
the  many  varieties  in  our  nurseries. 


DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  TREES 

Check  this  listing  for  the  new  and  outstanding  plants  you 
have  been  searching  for  . . . "Finds”  for  discriminating 
gardeners. 


Abelia  Edward 
Goucher 

Abelia  grandiflora 
Camellia  Gen. 

Dwight 
Eisenhower 
Camellia  Emperor 
Wilhelm 
Camellia  Enrico 
Bettoni 

Camellia  Mount 
Shasta 

Camellia  reticu- 
lata 

Cistus  Doris 
Hibberson 
Cornus  canadensis 
Daphne  odora 
marginata 
Daphne  Burk- 
woodi  Somerset 
Erica  Cornea 
Vivelli 
Gaultheria 
procumbens 
Laurestinus 
Magnolia  grandi- 
flora 

Rosmarinus  Lock- 
woodi 

• Request  new  1950 
General  Catalog 


Rhododendrons: 
Butterfly 
Dr.  Stocker 
Lady  Primrose 
Lindsay  Smith 
Loderi  Pink 
Diamond 
Loderi  White 
Diamond 
Mars 

Pink  Pearl 
Sappho 


Azaleas  — Choice 
named  varieties  in 

mollis,  mollis  x 
sinensis,  pontica. 
Clematis  coccinea 
Texensis 

Cornus  florida  rubra 

(Pink  Dogwood) 

Davidia  involucrata 

(Dove  Tree) 

Flowering  Cherry — 

single  and  double 
weeping 

Flowering  Cherry — 


autumnalis  and 
campanulata 

Flowering  Quince — 

new  named  vari- 
eties 

Franklinia  alatama- 

ha  (Gordonia) 

Hamamelis  mollis 

(Winter  Witch- 
hazel) 

Lilacs  — such  out- 
standing varieties 

as  Ambassadeur, 


C I a r k e's  Giant, 
Decaisne,  Ellen 
Willmott,  Hugo 
de  Vries,  Kate 
Sessions,  Purple 
Heart 

Magnolia  campbelli 

(New) 

Magnolia  sinensis 

(New) 

Magnolia  stellate 
Water  Lily 
Magnolia  wilsoni 

(New) 


'tvSl-Ssfo ■ i i * - ' -d 


Downtown  Drive-in 
4th  & Denny  Way 


AND  SEED  STORES 

' Svciyt&uu}  fat  t6c  tyvuie* 

Seattle  Nurserymen  Since  1893 


University  Drive-in 
4700  25th  N.  E. 

OPEN  SUNDAYS 
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Records  of  Winter  Damage 

As  the  weather  during  January  and  early 
February  in  the  Seattle  area  and  Western 
Washington  generally  has  set  records  both 
for  low  temperatures  and  snowfall  during  this 
half-century,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  ser- 
iously damaged  or  killed  many  evergreen 
shrubs  or  even  trees,  it  is  thought  that  this 
will  be  a most  opportune  time  to  record  its 
effects  on  cultivated  plants. 

The  Editorial  Board  of  The  Bulletin 
would  therefore  welcome  details  of  damage 
or  losses  amongst  plants  for  publication  in 
a later  issue.  Such  data  should  include  if 
possible,  information  as  to  the  site,  aspect, 
and  amount  of  shelter  of  the  garden,  whether 
located  in  a valley  or  on  a hill,  as  well  as 
details  of  the  size  or  age  of  the  plants,  and 
the  degree  of  winter  damage:-  e.  g.  killed, 
killed  to  ground  level,  defoliated,  young 
growth  killed. 

As  it  will  certainly  be  several  months  be- 
fore the  full  extent  of  damage  to  some  plants 
will  be  evident,  since  they  may  show  no 
signs  of  life  until  May  or  June,  it  would  be 
well  in  the  meantime  to  do  no  more  than 
prune  back  obviously  dead  wood  until  the 
plant  has  had  ample  time  to  produce  such 
evidence.  B.  O.  M. 


TREE  SURGERY 

Member  National  Shade  Tree  Conference 

Topping,  Removing,  Power  Saw  Cutting 
and  Cavity  Repair. 

Work  Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HARRY  A.  SMITH 

1839  N.  52nd  EVergreen  0847  Seattle  3,  Wash. 


Woody  Plants  of  Special  Interest 
at  More  Than  One  Season 

(Continued  from  Page  Twelve) 


— lemoinei  "Avalanche" 

— splendens 
Pieris  species 
Prinsepia  sinensis 
Primus  laurocerasus 

— tomentosa 
Punica  granatum 
Rhododendron  carolinianum 

— catawbiense 

— fortunei 

— schlippenbachi 

— vaseyi 
Rosa  helenae 

— multiflora 

— roxburghi 

— rugosa 
Skimmia  japonica 

— reevesiana 

Spiraea  prunifolia  plena 
Taxus  baccata 

— cuspidata 

— media 

Vaccinium  corymbosum 
Viburnum  cassinoides 

— dilatatum 

— japonicum 

— lentago 

— odoratissimum 

— opulus 

— prunifolium 

— rufidulum 

— sargenti  flavum 

— sieboldi 

— suspensum 

— tinus 

— tomentosum  mariesi 

— trilobum 


Avalanche  Mock-orange 
Splendens  Mock-orange 
Pieris  or  Andromeda 
Cherry  Prinsepia 
Common  Cherry— laurel 
Manchu  Cherry 
Common  Pomegranate 
Carolina  Rhododendron 
Catawba  Rhododendron 
Fortune's  Rhododendron 
Royal  Azalea 
Pinkshell  Azalea 
Helen's  Rose 
Japanese  Rose 
Roxburgh's  Rose 
Rugosa  Rose 
Japanese  Skimmia 
Reeves'  Skimmmia 
Double  Bridalwreath  Spiraea 
English  Yew 
Japanese  Yew 
Anglojap  Yew 
Highbush  Blueberry 
Witherod  Viburnum 
Linden  Viburnum 
Japanese  Viburnum 
Nannyberry 
Sweet  Viburnum 
European  Cranberry  bush 

Blackhaw 
Rusty  Blackhaw 
Yellowfruit  Sargent  Cran- 
berrybush 
Siebold's  Viburnum 
Sandankwa  Viburnum 
Laurustinus 

Maries'  Doublefile  Viburnum 
American  Cranberrybush 


Trees 


Acer  griseum 

— palmatum  varieties 

— platanoides  and  varieties 

— rubrum 

— saccharum 
Amelanchier  canadensis 

— grandiflora 

— laevis 
Betula  species 
Cercis  species 


Paperbark  Maple 
Japanese  Maple 
Norway  Maple 
Red  Maple 
Sugar  Maple 
Shadblow  Service  Berry 
Apple  Service  Berry 
Alleghany  Service  Berry 
Birch 
Redbud 


Ludlow  and  Sheriff  Expedition,  Bhutan,  1949 

We  are  pleased  to  offer  for  sale  the  following  interesting  items  from  this  collection 
of  seed : 

Meconopsis  discigera,  M.  grandis,  M.  Sherriffii,  M.  superba,  M.  simplicifolia 
M.  villosa:  Lilium  nepalense  and  a new  species  of  Lilium:  High  alpine 
Primulas  and  a most  interesting  Rhododendron  species  (8-in.  high,  large 
single  campanulate  pink  flowers — No.  21184),  and  many  other  rare  and 
unusual  items,  which  have  not  been  available  before.  All  at  35c  per  packet. 

The  TAYLOR-CLARR  NURSERIES 

LANDSCAPE  PLANNING,  CONSTRUCTION,  PLANTING 
6538  28th  Avenue  N.  E.  Seattle  5,  Washington,  VErmont  7437 
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Cnionanthus  species 

Fringe  Tree 

Cladrastis  lutea 

American  Yellow-wood 

Clethra  barbinervis 

Japanese  Clethra 

Cornus  species 

Dogwood 

Crataegus  species 

Hawthorn  species 

Elaeagnus  angustifolia 

Russian  Olive 

Fagus  species 

Beech 

Ilex  species 

Holly 

Liriodendron  tulipifera 

Tulip  Tree 

Magnolia  acuminata 

Cucumber  Tree 

— stellata 

Star  Magnolia 

— virginiana 

Malus  species  and  horticul- 

Sweet Bay 

tural  varieties 

Crab  Apples 

Nyssa  sylvatica 

Black  Tupelo 

Oxydendum  arboreum 

Sourwood 

Prunus  juddi 

Judd's  Cherry 

— padus 

European  Bird  Cherry 

— sargenti 

Sargent's  Cherry 

Pyrus  communis 

Common  Pear 

— ussuriensis 

Ussurian  Pear 

Quercus  species 

Oak 

Rhus  copallina 

Sorbopyrus  species 

Flameleaf  Sumac 

Sorbus  species 

Mountain-ash 

Stewartia  species 

Stewartia 

Symplocos  paniculata 

Asiatic  Sweetleaf 

Tilia  cordata 

Little  Leaf  Linden 

— petiolaris 

Silver  Pendent  Linden 

— platyphyllos 

Bigleaf  Linden 

— tomentosa 

Silver  Linden 

Viburnum  cylindricum 

Tube  Flower  Viburnum 

— prunifolium 

Blackhaw 

— rufidulum 

Rusty  Blackhaw 

— sieboldi 

Siebold's  Viburnum 

Beginner's  SPECIALS  POSTPAID 

EPIPHYLLUMS  (so-called  Orchid  Cactus) 

3 for  $1 

Choice  popular,  rooted,  named  assortment. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  EPIPHYLLUM 
catalog. 

HOYAS— Wax  Plant— rare  varieties,  $1  each 
We  offer  6 different  kinds. 
HAWORTHIAS— Small  African  pot  plants. 

4 for  $1 

Each  different  and  interesting.  Free  List. 

BEAHM'S  GARDENS 

Dept.  UW 

2686  PALOMA  ST.  PASADENA  8,  CALIF. 


giant  BEGONIAS 

CAMELLIA  TYPE  D & « V 1 ’ 1 ^ 

8 SURE-BLOOM  TUBERS $1.00 

HANGING  BASKET  BEGONIAS — Six  colors,  each... .25c 

GLOXINIA — F ive  colors,  each 35c 

TIGRIDIA — Five  separate  colors,  each 15e 

FANCY  LEAF  CALADIUM — Eight  colors,  each 35c 

GERBERA  ROOTS — Prize  mixture,  each- 25c 

YELLOW  CALLAS — Large  bulbs,  each  . 20c 

Mailing  Charge  10c 

BOB  ANDERSON,  1417  Echo  Park  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  26 


PLEASE:  Do  not  discard  a copy  of  the 
Bulletin.  If  you  have  no  further  use  for 
yours,  pass  it  along  to  a friend  or  return  it  to 
the  Foundation.  Return  postage  will  be  guar- 
anteed. 


<Aead<fUan,teSi&  ^faue-ta  - Natne 

Roses  • • . Shrubs 

Write  for  Price  List 

BROADLEAF  and  CONIFEROUS 
EVERGREENS  . . . FRUIT  TREES 

Rose  and  Shrub  Catalog  on  Request 
Graduate  Landscape  Architects  at  Your  Service 

Founded  1903 


'phone' 

\ RICHMOND  1 

,2041, 


"OUR  BUSINESS  IS  GROWING" 

RICHMOND 

NURSERIES 


SEATTLE- EVERETT  HIGHWAY  TO  RICHMOND  HIGH- 
LANDS....! MILE  WEST  ON  RICHMOND  BEACH  ROAD 


OPEN 
f SUNDAYS' 

L RICHMOND 
BEACH 
WASH. 
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/ Dreamed  a Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 
fascinating  Eriogonums  with  the  greatest  di- 
versity in  shape  and  size,  as  well  as  in  tex- 
ture and  color  of  leaves  and  flowers;  Petro- 
pkytum  Hendersonii;  Dryas  octopetala,— 
this  could  also  find  a place  in  the  bog  garden. 
Mahala  mat,  Ceanothus  prostratus ; Vaccin- 
ium.  caespitosum ; Douglasia  laevigata;  Phlox 
diffusa  and  Phlox  Douglasii;  the  tender-white 
flowered  Leucocrinum  montanum;  the 
nodding  onion,  Allium  cernuum;  Trillium 
rivale;  Iris  tenax;  Lewisia  rediviva,  L. 
Howellii,  L.  Heckneri,  Silene  acaulis;  Ane- 
mone Drummondii;  Pulsatilla  occidentals ; 
Ranunculus  glaberrimus ; Sieversia  ciliata; 
Polemonium  elegans;  Campanula  Piperi; 
many  dwarf  and  creeping  Penstemons,  and 
ferns — the  parsley  fern,  Cryptogramma  acros- 
tichoides ; Oregon  cliff  - brake,  Cheilanthes 
densa;  mountain  bladder-fern,  Cystopteris 
montana;  Polystichum  scopulina ; the  spleen- 
worts,  Asplenium  viride  and  A.  trichomanes 
and  many  others! 


The  outcrops  (or  rock  garden)  fall  away 
into  scree  ground  and  here  we  shall  try  all 
sorts  of  small  plants  that  are  inclined  to  be 
sullen  and  non-cooperative:  The  little  pussy- 
paws,  Spraguea  multiceps,  Talinum  spine- 
scens;  pigeon-root,  Claytonia  lanceolata;  Di- 
centra uniflora;  Smelowskia  calycina;  Saxi- 
fraga  Tolmiei  and  5.  oppositi folia;  Petrophy- 
tum  cinerascens  and  P.  caespitosum ; Poten- 
tilla  villosa;  Lupinus  Lyallii,  Viola  Flettii;  the 
alpine  fireweed,  Epilobium  latifolium;  Doug- 
lasia dentata;  mist-maiden,  Romanzoffia  sit- 
chensis,  and  Synthyris  lanuginosa. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
feel  the  beauty  of  this  homestead  garden 
and  the  immense  possibilities  of  our  native 
material,  which  has  by  no  means  been  ex- 
hausted. Gathering  it  together  takes  one  to 
far  places, — mountains,  lakes,  alpine  mea- 
dows,— and  it  is  strange  how  these  exotic 
habitats  and  scenes  become  inherent  charac- 
teristics of  plants  gathered  there  so  that  an 
additional  thrill  is  added  to  their  cultivation. 


RHODODENDRONS 

NEWEST  CREATIONS  FROM  THE  GARDENS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Featuring 

Chanticleer,  David,  Goblin,  Hawk,  Lady  Bessborough  var.  Roberte, 

Naomi,  Margaret  Dunn,  Romany  Chal.,  White  Swan,  and  many  others. 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  describing  138  hybrids 

H enny  8C  Brydon,  Inc. 

BOX  212,  BROOKS,  OREGON 


Bunge  Lumber  & Hardware  Co. 

High  Grade  Peat  Moss  and 
All  Types  of  Fertilizer 

Including 

Acid  Fertilizer  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  etc. 

WEst  0022  9616  16th  Avenue  S.W.,  Seattle  6 Burien  Yard,  GLendale  1799 
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Lilly’s  LAWN  TWINS 


h\)eVUcisoire 

Perfect/017 

\s  Yours  wit 


CreUot 


LAWN  SEED 

CREBENT  is  the  aristocrat  of  lawn 
seed.  Lilly's  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense to  bring  you  this  blend  of 
fine-leaved,  hardy  grasses  to  pro- 
vide staggered  dormancy  and  year 
'round  beauty  . . . developed  espe- 
cially for  Northwest  soils  and  cli- 
mate. Avoid  costly  risks  and  future 
disappointments  . . . compare  CRE- 
BENT'S  analysis  label  with  other 
brands  before  you  buy. 
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to 
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FERTILIZER 


LUX  MORCROP,  the  complete  plant 
food,  is  the  result  of  Lilly's  thou- 
sands of  soil  analyses.  It's  famous 
5-6-8  formula  with  organic  base  is 
the  perfect  all-purpose  fertilizer  for 
the  Northwest.  Offsets  our  soil  defi- 
ciencies and  replenishes  nourish- 
ment vital  to  proper  plant  growth. 
Be  sure  of  a lush,  green  lawn  with 
Lux  Morcrop!  Comes  in  5,  10,  25, 
50  and  100  lb.  packages. 
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